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ABSTRACT 

The objective of the professional consultants 
conducting the study was to examine local chief executive use of ten 
Federally assisted mechanism (planning and coordinating procedures 
which have developed independently in various Federal offices and 
departments) for local-level planning and coordination of Federal 
programs. The mechanisms are; comprehensive area^wide health 
planning; community mental health center planning; Cooperative Area 
Manpower Planning System (CAMPS) ; law enforcement assistance 
planning; Elementary and Secondary Education Act Title I planning; 
Community Coordinated Child Care planning (4C) ; Model Cities 
planning; Community Action Agency "Checkpoint Procedure"; 
"Certification Sign-Off" on HEW programs by Model Cities directors; 
and Office of Management and Budget A-95 project notification and 
review. The study determined whether the mechanisms provided an 
opportunity for increased local influence in federal programs; 
observed developments in local planning and management capacity 
associated with the use of mechanisms; and identified pxoblem areas 
for the cities of Newark, Dayton, New Orleans, Tucson, and Pasco, 
Washington. (AG) 
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PREFACE 



In recent years observers of the "urban crisis" have identified "governmental 
fragmentation" as one source of the nation's inability to deal effectively 
with domestic problems. 

The problem is endemic to all levels of government and to their working 
relationships with one another. Nation's Cities summarized the difficult 
current situation: "Under today's setup the cities have most of the 
domestic problems, the federal government has most of the money, and the 
states have most of the authority to make the needed changes." 
(February, 1972; "Municipal Bootstraps") 

In the United States, there are over 80,000 units of government: cities, 
states, townships, counties, sanitation districts, school districts, 
planning districts, etc. In various cases, governmental administrators 
must relate to two different cities, two different counties or even two 
different states. 

Federal assistance, under the categorical program approach, frequently 
contributes to this splintering of local responsibility: EM by dealing 
with school districts, HUD by dealing with urban renewal agencies and puolic 
housing authorities, OEO by dealing with community action programs, etc. 
All of this serves to isolate the local general purpose government from many 
of the federally assisted programs coming into the city. Local chief 
executives are confronted by a dilemma: they are trying to solve major city 
problems with programs and money over which they have no control. 

The Model Cities program, established by the Demonstration Cities and 
Metropolitan Development Act of I966, was a tentative step toward remedying 
this situation. Based on a strong commitment to planning, the Model Cities, 
program provides local chief executives with "supplemental," i.e., flexible 
funds to be used for combating ^ijrban blight in the cities ' highest priority 
problem neighborhoods. The Model Cities program has provided participation 
cities with essential experience in building local capacity to plan for, 
manage, and monitor federal program efforts at the local level. 

Subsequent federal efforts, and especially those within the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, have strengthened the trend toward increasing 
local capability and capacity. HUD has reorganized internally, gathering 
most of the programs which related directly to Community Development under 
one Assistant Secretary. It has decentralized decision-making responsibility 
and authority to regional and area offices. It has embarked upon several 
demonstration efforts aimed at minimizing federal intervention in local 
program efforts (specifically, the Annual Arrangement and Planned Variations 
demonstrations.) It will be among the first federal departments to be 
affected by special revenue sharing legislation. 
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All of these efforts have placed a special responsibility upon state and 
local general-purpose governments. Attempts to assume an expanded role 
with inadequate staff and budget have often resulted in frustration. But 
they have also produced valuable lessons in the uses of existing coordi- 
native mechanisms and progriams. This segment of the Community Development 
Evaluation Series focuses on these local e>:periences with supplemental 
funds and with these various coordinating mechanisms. The information 
contained in these reports should be of value to local government as they 
gear up for Community Development revenue sharing. Several of the reports 
are joint efforts of the Department of Housing and Urban Development emd 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. They were prepared under 
contracts to those agencies by the consulteuat firms of Marshall Kapleui, 
Gans & Kahn and The Research Group. 

The sections of this series are: 

Community Development Evaltxation Series #B 
Coordinating Federal Assistance in the Community 
Use of Selected Mechanisms for 
Planning and Coordinating Federal Programs 

This report is a joint HUD-HEW effort. It speaks directly to the issue of 
building local capacity in the context of existing coordinative mechanisms. 
It specially discusses the following items: 

a) uses of existing mecheuaisms: such as, the 0MB Circular A-95^ the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration plan, Labor^s CAMPs 
mechanisms, HEW^s 31^(b) (Comprehensive Area Health Planning) 
4C*s Councils, Elementary euad Secondary Education Act, emd 
certification sign-off, euad OEO*s Community Action Agency 
Checkpoint procedure 

b) use of these mechanisms as tools for local government influence 
on federal programs 

c) use of these mechanisms as a management tool for local executives 

d) constraints on the development of local government leadership 
through use of the described mechanisms. 

The report also contains descriptions of each of the mechanisms and selected 
experiences with the mechanisms in five cities. / 

Community Development Evaluation Series #9 
Use of the CPA Sign-off in Model Cities for 
Planning and Coordinating lEW Programs 

Another HUD-HEW effort, this report discusses the general utility of the 
HEW Model Cities sign-off mechanism. It addresses the following points: 

a) the overall effectiveness of the sign-off mecheuaism 

b) the role played by regional offices in the sign-off procedure 
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c) level of involvement of CDAs in the sign-off procedure, and 

d) the relationship of the HEW pre-application process to the 
sign-off procedure. 

Th6 report includes recommendations for improving HEW sign-off procedures 
and the role played by the local chief executive. Because the report 
involved interviews with federal, as well as local, staff it presents an 
informative composite of views. 

Community Development Eval\3ation Series #10 
The Federal Grant Process - An Analysis of the Use of 
Supplemental and Categorical Funds in the Model Cities Program 

Report #10 examines local use of Model Cities "supplemental" funds. 
(Supplemental funds were the flexible monies provided local governments for 
program activities under the Model Cities umbrella.) Because one of the 
legislative objectives of supplemental funds -was to permit more innovative 
programming at the local level/ the report looks at the actual use of the 
funds, the relationship between supplemental funds and the categorical 
programs suid funds that were part of the Model Cities package, use of 
joint-funding sources in Model Cities program, and program transfers from 
supplemental to categorical funds. 

The report examines the various ways in which cities used "loose" or 
flexible funds and is timely for cities a> they consider the use of 
revenue sharing funds. 

Community Development Evaluation Series #11 
Local Government Participation in the A-95 
Project Notification and Review System 

Another joint HUD-HEW effort, CD Eva3-uation Series #11 discusses the A-95 
Review process. Based upon the Intergovernmental Coordination Act of I968, 
A-9? (stn Office of Management and Budget issuance) is an attempt to coordinate 
federal development aid for an area with that area's existing comprehensive 
plans. The report focuses on tTie following issues: 

a) federal commitment to the process as eua intergovernmental effort 

b) the role played by the states, and 

c) local government participation in A-95* 

The report contains recommendations for both the federal and the local levels 
of government and pinpoints issues (such as, the role of areawide cle.aring- 
houses vs. local governments) which muel. be resolved if local governments are 
to participate actively and effectively. 
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Community Development Evaluation Series #12 
The Changing Demand for Local Capacity - 
An Analysis of Functional Piogramming and Policy Planning 

Based upon a case study approach for five cities, the report exandned two 
major types of local capacity: a) the local capacity for such skills as 
programming, budgeting, resource allocation, and evaluation and b) the 
policy planning framework vithin vhich these activities are undertaken • 

The report also contains brief sketches of the development of demand for 
local programming and planning skills, as veil as a discussion of present 
trends in federal programming and the impact they are likely to have on 
local staffing patterns. 

Case studies of each of the five cities in the study are included in the 
report • 
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INTRODUCTION 



Purpose 

Our objective in the present study was to examine local chief executive use 
of ten federally-assisted mechanisms for local-level planning and coordina- 
tion of federal programs. We were asked to determine whether the mechanisms 
provided an opportunity for increased local influence on federal programs, 
and to observe developments in local planning and management capacity asso-^ 
ciated with the use of the mechanisms. 



Contex t 

The national administration has repeatedly emphasized its commitment to the 
goal of "responsible decentralization", and the development of local govern- 
ment leadership. Most of the current revenue sharing proposals emphasize 
an expanded planning and management role for state and local general govern- 
ment, rather than the special-purpose agencies and bureaucracies v.hich have 
dominated federal assistance programs. The theory is that increased loader- 
ship by the local chief executive and local general government will result 
in programs which are better coordinated and more responsive to local needs. 

Although recent national policy discussion has focused on revenue sharing 
and related efforts, such as grant-in-*aid consolidation and simplification, 
there arc also a number of existing mechanisms which support planning and 
coordination of federal programs at the local lev^.l. Only a few of these 
are specifically concerned with expanding the role of the local chief 
executive; all of them, however, represent attempts to broaden participation 
in local-level planning and coordination. The present study sought to de- 
termine whether local chief executives perceived the mechanisms as oppor- 
tunities to extend their influence on the use of federal funds, and attempted 
to use the mechanisms in this way. 



The Mechanisms 

The term "mechanism" as used in this report refers collectively to a variety 
of planning and coordinating procedures, which have developed independently 
in various federal offices and departments. They include planning require- 
ments for specific assistance programs, mechanisms for multi-agency planning, 
and various arrangements for review and comment on proposed f<2deral projects. 
The ten mechanisms included in the study were chosen in consultation with 
HEW staff, in response to special interests of the department. They are 
listed below by functional area and sponsoring federal agency. 
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Mechanism 


Functional Area 


Sponsoring 
Federal Department 


Comprehensive Area- 
wide Health Planning 
(314[bl) 


Health Care 


Department of Health 
Education and Welfare 


Community Mental 
Health Center 
planning 


Health Care 


Department of Health 
Education and Welfare 


Cooperative Area 
Manpower Planning 
System (CAMPS) 


Manpower 
Development 


Department of Labor 


Law Enforcement 
Assistance planning 


Criminal 
Justice 


Department of Justice 


Elementary & Secondary 
Education Act 
Title I planning 


Education 


Department of Health 
Education and Welfare 


Community Coordinated 
Child Care planning 
(4-C) 


Child Care 


Department of Health 
Education and Welfare 


Model Cities planning 


Multi-Functional 


Department of Housing 
and Urban Development 


Community Action Agency 
"Checkpoint Procedure" 
(for local review of CAA 
funding applications) 


Multi-Functional 


Office of 
Economic Opportunity 


"Certification Sign-Off" 
on HEW programs by Model 
Cities Directors 


Mult i- Func t ional 


Department of Health 
Education and Welfare 


A-95 Project Notifica- 
tion and Review 


Multi-Functional 


Office of Management 
and Budget 



Focus of the Study 

The cities ; The report focuses on the use of these ten mechanisms in five 
cities: Newark, New Jersey; Dayton, Ohio; New Orleans, Louisiana; Tucson, 
Arizona; and a smaller community , Pasco, Washington* Most of the report 
is based on the larger cities* experience* A separate section presents 
observations and conclusions about Pasco* 

The selected cities were ones which HEW staff regarded as especially inter- 
ested in making full use of federal assistance programs. The four larger cities 
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all operate Model Cities programs, for example, and all were under consider- 
ation for special HUD programming as "planned variation" cities. 



The local chief executive and his administration : The field observations 
concentrated on the local chief exec^i Lxve anc* his administration, rather 
than "city government" in a more general sense. Attention t ocal legisla- 
tive bodies, boards and commissions, and citizens' groups w mited to 
cases in which they related directly to the local administrac .n's partici- 
pation in one of the mechanisms. 

Overview of developments, not evaluation : Because of time and budget con- 
straints, as well as HEW study priorities, we did not attempt to evaluate 
the Impact of the individual mechanisms or achievement of specific mechanism 
objectives. Rather, we confined our attention to responding to HEW^s request 
that we determine if and how local governments are using the mechanisms to 
gain leverage over federal assistance programs* It should be understood, in 
this context, that most of thfi. mechanisms were not designed primarily as 
Instruments to increase local general government influence over federal assis- 
tance programs. Such influence, however, was seen at the outset of the study 
by HEW staff as an important and possible result of their use. 

Note on terminology : For convenience, the term "local government" is used 
frequently in the report. Unless otherwise Indicated, this refers to "local 
general government", and more specifically, to the local chief executive and 
the units for which he has direct administrative responsibility. 
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FINDINGS 



1. The Mechanisms as Tools for Local Government Influence on Federal Programs 

The ten mechanisms discussed in this report are planning or coordinating 
activities associated with funds equal to about half of the total federal 
assistance to state and local governments. Under present regulations, the 
various mechanisms would have applied- to between $15 and $16 billion in 
grants-in-aid and direct federal activities expenditures in Fiscal Year 
1971. Total federal assistance to states and localities in FY71 is esti- 
mated at $30.3 billion. 

Collectively, the ten mechanisms present an uneven range of opportunities 
from the local chief executive's point of view. Some of the mechanisms, 
such as Model Cities and Criminal Justice planning , of fer money for plan- 
ning and action programs, as well as a leading role in the planning process 
for local governments. Most of the other mechanisms also make provisions 
for local government influence on federal funds, but the local role is less 
well-defined, and the leverage on resources less certain. In these in- 
stances, the mechanism is potentially useful to local governments in two 
ways : 



To Provide Information ; Through the use of the mechanisms the 
local government can gain access to information about certain 
federally-funded activities of agencies operating within the 
local jurisdiction, which might not otherwise be available. 

To Legitimize a Local Government Planning Role ; With the 
single exception of ESEA Title I, all the mechanisms contain 
provisions which imply some form of local general government 
involvement in the mechanism procedure. These provisions 
may be no more than legislative or guideline references to 
the desirability of bringing federal programs associated with 
the mechanisms into conformance with local government plans. 
Such provisions enable government officials to justify an 
involvement in programs which might otherwise be viewed as 
political interference or encroachment in the affairs of 
independent agencies. 



Thus in some cases, such as CAMPS, LEA, or Model Cities, federal officials 
are actively encouraging and defending the role of the local chief execu- 
tive. In others, such as Community Mental Health planning or A-95, local 
government officials may have to advocate their involvement with federal, 
state, or local independent agencies, citing little-known or enforced 
provisions of legislation and gul-delines . 

Most of the mechanisms are at best opportunities for local general govern- 
ments to exert influence on federal programs operated by other agencies, 
over which they would normally have no control* The degree to which such 
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influence achieves changes in the programs to meet general government objec- 
tives is likely to depend mainly on the planning and negotiating skills of 
the local government, as well as its political influence, rather than on 
authority inherent in the mechanisms. 

2. Local Government Use of the Mechanisms 

Most of the mechanisms are relatively new. For this reason, local officials 
generally are not well informed about them, and much of the local govern- 
ment response is still formative. In a few cases > cities were aware of 
mechanisms, but had decided not to use them because the potential benefits 
did not seem to justify the costs in city staff time or political fric- 
tion. In addition, the mechanisms were sometimes irrelevant as coordinative 
devices because the local governments already had close informal coopera- 
tive relationships with the agencies involved^ which assured adequate 
coordination. Frequently, however, the cities were not yet aware of the 
mechanisms and their implications, and thus were not participating, or not 
making full use of the opportunities to do so. 

Tue local chief executive, his staff, or other city government representa- 
tives were nonetheless involved in some waj in most of the mechanisms. 
Model Cities, CAMPS, and LEA, which provide staffing funds to local govern- 
ments, were predictably active areas of local government interest in each 
city. Virtually all of the mechanisms were viewed by local officials in 
one city or another as potentially useful, however, and city staff were 
frequently playing a more influential role in some mechanisms than their 
respective guidelines specify for local general government. 

In most of the cities included in the project, participation in the mech- 
anisms reflected a broad interpretation by the local chief executive of 
his administration's leadership responsibility in the community. The 
cities' responsibility, in this view, was seen to include influencing 
resources to deal more effectively with problems, whether the programs 
involved were operated by city departments or by other local or state 
agencies. 

3. Leadership through the Mechanisms: A Management Problem for the Local 
Chief Executive 

Although local government response to the mechanisms is still formative, 
cities were already experiencing needs for new management approaches to 
deal with them. In part, the problem is one of absorbing new staff into 
the existing city government structure. More generally, the management 
problem involves maintaining effective local chief executive supervision 
and coordination of local government relationships with federal programs. 
The major management problems facing the local chief executive focus 
on two ar<^,as : deficiencies in local policy planning capacity, and prob- 
lems in local chief executive supervision. 

• Deficiencies in Local Policy Planning 

Cities were experiencing a need for more specialized planning 
capacity in such functional areas as education and health. 
In a few cases, cities had identified opportunities for 
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influence through mechanisms, but lacked staff to formulate 
specific policies and strategies for their implementation. 

Officials in each of the cities were also concerned about 
developing more comprehensive policy planning, and various 
experiments in comprehensive policy planning were under 
discussion or in the beginning stages of Implementation in 
each city. Some of the experiments were focused on more 
effective planning and budgeting of local revenues, while 
others had the longer-range goal of relating the city's 
involvement in federal and other programs to local revenue 
supported activities. 

The cities had very little experience in successful compre- 
hensive planning to draw on in these experiments. Planning 
commissions and budget offices, which project staff viewed 
as possible sources of initiative and expertise in this area, 
had generally been performing fairly limited physical plan- 
ning or accounting functions. The cities were generally 
setting up new units or structures for more comprehensive 
planning or budgeting. 

• Problems in Local Chief Executive Supervision 

Participation in the mechanisms Involved a complex network 
of relationships. The local chief executive himself, his 
staff and some officials not directly under the local chief 
executive's control (Councilmen, Planning Commission members) 
represented city goverimient interests in the various mechan- 
isms* Often a number of city government units or individuals 
were simultaneously involved in a single planning or review 
process. Although local chief executives were personally and 
continuously involved in some mechanisms, they and their im- 
mediate staff were only vaguely and intermittently aware of 
local administration involvement in other mechanisms. In a 
few exceptional cases, the local chief executive's office 
was completely unaware that certain units or individuals in 
the administration were representing "city" policy positions 
in some mechanisms. Although there were nominal lines of 
authority to provide chief executive control in most cases, 
the expansion of local involvement in federal programs was 
clearly causing problems in chief executive coordination and 
control. Most of the cities were making changes in the local 
government structure for more effective chief executive manage^ 
ment of federal program activities, either through the creation 
of new departments or new inter-departmental coordinating devices. 

4. Constraints on the Development of Local Government Leadership Through 
Use of the Mechanisms 



Several constraints on local government leadership were identified during 
the course of the study. These constraints deal with problems inherent in 
the locality, as well as problem© with federal government support. 



• Limited Interest of Local Officials in Expanding Their Influence 



on Federal Programs 



For a variety/of reasons, some of the local officials interviewed 
were not particularly interested in expanding general government 
influence over programs the local government did not control. 
These officials were usually preoccupied with fiscal crises, 
which made the maintenance of traditional local government ser* 
vices a prime concern. Moreover, they were anxious to avoid 
involvement in programs which might lead to financial obligations 
that the local government could not meet. 

The "credibility" of the mechanisms, and of federal programs in 
general, was questioned by a number of local officials. Typical 
of this view was the comment that the federal government has "a 
two-year attention span" in encouraging a new program or coordi- 
nating arrangement, after which the focus and support shift to 
a new "cure-all." 

Generally, many local officials were only vaguely aware of the 
overall federal policy of decentralization, or were skeptical 
about sustained and effective federal support of the idea. 
Furthermore, the mechanisms have been introduced by the var- 
ious federal departments independently, and at different times, 
and cities have responded on an ad hoc basis. As a result, 
only a few local officials were beginning to talk about develop- 
ing general strategies for dealing with federal funds through 
the whole range of openings. 

• Lack of Information about the Mechanisms 

Local officials were not generally well informed about most of 
the mechanisms, or about their Implications for expanded local 
government influence. The lack of general knowledge about the 
various planning and coordination mechanisms stems in part from 
the fact that there aie so many, and that most have been insti- 
tuted relatively recently. The growth in planning assistance 
programs alone illustrates the problem. An unpublished federal 
government report in 1969 identified 36 separate legislative 
titles for planning assistance to state and local bodies. 
These programs were funded for a total of $252 million in 
FY6S. The programs were associated with such diverse func-* 
tional areas as urban mass transportation, flood prevention, 
and outdoor recreation; several of the programs were for com- 
prehensive planning assistance. Twenty-seven of the 30 programs 
had been formulated after 1964. The report also cites more than 
80 grant-inraid or loan programs with planning requirements. 

The report only considered planning programs and requirements 
which had been legislated. However, there is also an undeter- 
mined number of non-legislated planning arrangements, such as 
CAMPS, and a variety of non-planning mechanisms for coordina- 
tion, such as the review and comment mechanisms included in 
this study. In addition, since the 1969 report, new planning 



and coordinating mechanisms, such as Criminal Justice planning and 
4-C, have also been introduced* 

In short, simply to identify all the existing arrangements for 
state and local planning and coordination of federal assistance 
programs would be an ambitious project in its own right. Under- 
standably, most local officials are familiar with very few of the 
mechanisms which are available for local influence over federal 
funds. 

• Lack of Strong Executive Leadership in the Local Government 
Structure 

An assumption underlying much of the interest in increased local 
government leadership is that a strong executive, preferably one 
who is elected, will focus and coordinate policy-making and imple- 
mentation efforts of the city government* Much of the discussion 
of local government leadership has focused on the role of the mayor 
in a strong mayor form of government* Cities and counties with 
commissions or other more diffuse political leadership may be less 
well-equipped to exert sustained and coordinated policy influence 
through the mechanisms* For example, in one of the cities studied, 
the mayor was titularly the local chief executive in what was 
otherwise a council/manager form of government* This seemed to 
create ambiguities in lines of authority, particularly in regard 
to new staff working with the mechanisms* Such problems are likely 
to interfere with the ability of local government to provide con- 
sistent leadership in use of the mechanisms and to coordinate local 
participation in federal programs* 

• Deficiencies in Local Government Staffing 

Because most of the local governments were just beginning to adjust 
their response to the various mechanisms, project staff were not 
able to assess local staffing needs precisely* Even within the 
same city, various local officials had different views regarding 
the level of staff which was needed for planning and coordinating 
activities* 

In some cases, local officials had identified openings to Influence 
federal programs in areas of concern, but did not have staff avail- 
able to follow up effectively. However, there were also complaints 
by a few local officials that planning and coordination staff 
already available to the cities were not being used efficiently. 

Generally, however. It seems clear that if local governinents are 
to play a greater leadership role in federal programs » they will 
need more staff to do so. Much of the initiative and capacity for 
the present involvement in the mechanisms in the four larger cities 
Is due to the staff resources of Model Cities, CAMPS, and LEA. 
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• Deficiencies in Federal Government Approach to the Mechanisms 

In addition to local constraints on effective use of the mechanisms, 
the study identified deficiencies in federal government support to 
increase a local government leadership role* In specific terms, 
these deficiencies were related to federal legislation and guide- 
lines, support through funding procedures, and federal field 
support. Deficiencies in federal support reduce the credibility 
of the mechanisms with local officials, and increase their reluc- 
tance to invest local resources in mechanism use* 

Lack of uniformity in legislation and guidelines; The independent 
development of the mechanisms over time by different national ad- 
ministrations, congressional committees, and federal agencies has 
resulted in variations in guidelines and procedures among them* 
These differences complicate the participation of local government, 
and make it difficult for local governments to respond to a variety 
of mechanisms in a coordinated fashion. Sometimes, as in the case 
of review and comment mechanisms included in this study, such 
variations obscure basic similarities among the mechanisms. 

Limited support in funding procedures: A number of local officials 
feel that federal agencies do not place enough credence in the 
opinions of local-level planning and coordinating bodies in making 
funding decisions. As a result, local investment in planning and 
review of applications has had little demonstrable impact on the 
federal funding process. 

Federal agency "protectionism" ; In several cases, local officials 
felt that federal' officials evidenced a narrow viewpoint, focusing 
on their own agencies' mechanisms, which interfered with local 
attempts to manage a broad range of relationships (as, for example, 
by insisting that CAMPS or Model Cities staff report directly to 
the mayor, rather than through a department set up by the local 
government to coordinate federal programs). 

' Inadequate federal field support ; Field support and technical assis- 
tance to local governments for the development of local participation 
in the mechanisms has been deficient. The present study indicated 
a demand both for more information about individual mechanisms, 
and for overview information on coordinated use of the mechanisms 
to accomplish comprehensive local objectives. In addition, there 
was insufficient information available locally on the possible 
utility of the various mechanisms in the context of the federal 
policy of decentralization. 

At present, there is no systematic assistance to local governments 
by federal staff with an "intergovernmental" point of view. Federal 
field staff from the various line agencies are generally not aware 
of the range of planning and coordinating mechanisms sponsored by 
other departments, or in some cases, even of their own department's 
mechanisms. 
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analysis: a CHANGING LOCAL ROLE 



Many of the mechanisms included in the present study were just beginning to 
have impact at the local level when the field visits were conducted. Local 
government adjustments to the new openings were formative in most cases. 
Nonetheless, the findings of the study suggest the broad outlines of a 
newly emerging relationship of local general govprmnent to federal assist- 
ance programs* 

1. The Changing Local Government Relationship to Federal Assistance; From 
"Grantsmanship" to Policy Planning and Advocacy 

The main feature of expanded leadership is likely to be a shift in role 
from the present situation in which local general government is one of the 
many local ''grantsmen'* applying for and operating federal assistance pro- 
grams. Many of the existing mechanisms, as well as some of the administra- 
tion's decentralization proposals, imply an expanded local government role 
in developing broad community strategies for the use of federal and other 
resources* Local governments would implement such strategies through direct 
administrative control of some federal funds, but also increasingly through 
advocating the interests of the local jurisdiction in multi-agency planning > 
and in negotiation with individual agencies about specific projects. 

In the pattern that seems to be emerging, local government relationships 
to federal assistance would be a mix of direct control and various degrees 
of influence over most of the federal funds affecting the local jurisdiction 
(See Figure 1, page 11.) These are discussed in more detail below. 

Funds under direct city control ; Direct grants from federal departments 
to local general governmiint units are likely to remain an important element 
in federal assistance. General revenue sharing and grant consolidation are 
intended to increase the flexibility of such funds to local government 
planning efforts. 

Funds channeled through or allocated by multi-agency planning bodies ; 
Increasingly, planning for the use of federal assistance funds is likely to 
be conducted by areawide or local functional-planning bodies representing 
various local- level interests, including the interests of the agencies oper- 
ating programs in the given functional area. Law Enforcement Assistance, 
as set up in most states, already follows this pattern, with local or area- 
wide councils representing various agencies involved in criminal justice 
administration. The special revenue sharing proposals for manpower train- 
ing and tu:;ansportation will also involve multi-agency planning. In addition 
local governments already have opportunities to influence federal resources 
through representation on a variety of other multi-agency mechanisms, 
including areawide health planning (3lA[b]), Councils of Government or 
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Regional Planning Conmissions, or nmlti-Jurisdictional special service 
districts such as sever districts and water districts* 

Experience with existing mechanisms suggests that expanded leadership for 
local government is likely to mean advocacy for its objectives with multi- 
agency bodies which are not under local government control* Even "prime 
sponsorship" » as is proposed for manpower training assistance, is not 
likely to give complete control of funds to local general governments. To 
achieve change in the operations of various independent agencies, local 
governments will probably have to negotiate* 




Negotiation with individual agencies on specific projects ; Even under the 
various proposed revenue sharing proposals, much federal assistance would 
still be provided through categorical grants. Review and coment provisions, 
such as A-95 and HEW sign-off, would seem to have a valuable place in keeping 
local governments informed of funding activities, and in providing opportun- 
ities for the local governments to advocate conformance of the projects to 
local plans. 

Generally then, the mechanisms should be viewed in the context of an evolv- 
ing local government relationship to federal assistance. The basic feature 
of that evolution is an expanded role in determining community strategies 
and in implementing these strategies through a broad range of resources. 
If the local chief executive and his administration accept this interpre- 
tation of their responsibilities, as was the case in several of the cities 
included in the present study, the various mechanisms can be viewed as 
potential tools to be used selectively in bringing federally-funded activi- 
ties into conformance with local government plans. 



2. The Changing Management Problem for the Local Chief Executive in Influ- - 
encing Federal Funds 

Findings of the present study suggest a new management role for the local 
chief executive which will be qualitatively different from the "grantsman- 
ship'' approach to federal funds. The difference is best defined by way 
of comparison. 

During the early and mid-60* s, many local governments began doing enough 
business in federal grants to justify a new staff specialist, the ''grants- 
man." His work was with categorical grants, and tended to emphasize the 
funding process rather than program content. The criterion of success was 
to bring in money. The skills involved were the ability to locate federal 
programs with available funds and tolerable matching requirements, and to 
develop successful applications. 

The basic priority setting in this system was mainly at the federal level, 
where the decisions were made about which programs would receive appropria- 
tions and at what local share requirements. There was little incentive for 
local governments to develop comprehensive strategies or a broad range of 
staff expertise. Changes in the availability of federal funds could make 
both obsolete. 

Management of grantsmanship by the local chief executive was a fairly 
simple process. The local executive could be kept up to date through fre- 
quent informal discussions ^with one or several grantsmen. The presently 
evolving situation is greatly expanding the opportunities for local influ- 
ence through the various mechanisms. Our observations suggest that local 
governments are moving towards new management structures to develop and 
implement strategies with regard to the new openings. 

The new management problem is different from the grantsmanship problem 
mainly in the need for sustained city commitment of skilled staff to 
achieve objectives through multi-agency planning and negotiation. As more 
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local government staff become involved in various functional areas, the 
local chief executive must develop a more structured process for staying 
in touch with strategy development and implementation by his administration. 
The local governments observed are well into the organizational problems 
of expanded participation* They are at various beginning stages in develop- 
ing solutions % 



3. Need for Increased Federal Support of a Local Government Leadership Role 

The federal government policy of decentralization implies an expectation 
that local governments are willing and able to extend their leadership 
role in federal assistance programs, and that such leadership will result 
in improved coordination and beneficial innovation in service delivery. 
With regard to these expectations, the present report should be sobering, 
but certainly not pessimistic. The observations should be sobering to 
anyone, and particularly federal policy makers, who believe that the 
cities now have the planning and management capacity to define and imple- 
ment broad community strategies for the use of federal funds in various 
functional areas. Some of the cities included in the project have national 
reputations for dealing effectively with federal assistance* (The selec- 
tion of cities was repeatedly criticized by various federal officials 
for being atypical and misleading in this respect.) Still, the local 
officials interviewed would doubtless readily agree that they are not 
prepared to play s^ch a role now* 

The following observations are nonetheless indicative of a growing local 
willingness and capacity to exert leadership: 

• At least some chief elected officials are willing to assume 
an expanded role in federal assistance programs. 

• Some imaginative thinking is taking place abuut how to 
manage participation in the mechanisms, ar.d about the 
development of policy planning capacity. 

• There are already a few instances in which the local govern- 
ment has developed new strategies for certain functional 
areas. These strategies seem to reflect an "overview" by 
the planners involved which cuts across lines of agency 
specialties. They also suggest the possibility of some 
substantial improvements in overall program effectiveness. 

Perhaps the most Important implication of these observations is that the 
development of local government capacity to fulfill the leadership role 
will take time and effort. Increasing local general government, influence 
may eventually result in more effective programs, but decentralization in 
itself is not a panacea. Experience with the existing mechanisms suggests 
that the answers to difficult urban problems are not necessarily more 
obvious at the local level than when viewed from Washington. 
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At present, the federal-level expectations for effective local government 
leadership seem to be running well ahead of the federal commitment to 
assist in its development. In part, this may reflect misconceptions about 
present local government capacity ("some of them have had PPB for years") 
or general and unproven theories about the advantages of local authority 
("they are closer to the people")* Exaggerated expectations become a 
problem if they limit federal assistance, and dominate the evaluation of 
local government response to the new leadership opportunities* 

Earlier federal attempts to create local planning and coordinating processes 
such as the Community Action Program and Model Cities, came under heavy 
criticism within a few years of their initiation* At least in pare, the 
vulnerability of these programs to criticism was due to their failure to 
demonstrate dramatic improvements in a relatively short time and with a 
relatively limited commitment of federal resources. Similarly, the current 
decentralization efforts could result in disillusionment, and premature 
termination, if federal decision-makers expect too much, too soon, and for 
too small an investment* 



POLICY CONSIDERATIONS 



The preceding findings and analysis suggest a number of policy implications 
which should be considered by local and federal officials. 



Local Officials 

1, Local chief executives should re-examine their coordination role with 
regard to federal assistance to their communities in the li^ht of 
current federal j;»olicy development and of new opportunities to exert 
influence * For a variety of philosophical, political, and technical 
reasons, some chief executives may choose not to assume a broader 
responsibility for community coordination of federal resources. Others 
however, may detezmine that an expanded leadership role is both bene- 
ficial to the community at large, and politically advantageous to the 
chief executive. 

2* The local chief executive and his staff should review the various 

mechanisms for local planning and coordination, and select for special 
gttention those which seem useful in supporting their f ^ oordination 
efforts * The usefulness of the mechanisms included in the study will 
depend on the special situation in any given community, and on the 
local chief executive's interpretation of his coordination responsi- 
bility. The present study suggests that most local governments would 
discover some new opportunities to achieve their objectives, or new 
approaches to existing procedures, in the course of a systematic re** 
view of the various mechanisms. 



3 . The chief executive should consider formation of a local "clearinghouse" 
to coordinate his administration's involvement in federal assistance 
programs ♦ As the local government becomes increasingly Involved in 
the various mechanisms and the programs connected vlth them, supervis* 
ing the efforts of staff and managing the expanding information flow 
within the administration is likely to become a major problem. The 
staff Involved would include the various representatives dealing with 
multi-agency bodies and individual agencies, as well as a network of 
staff within planning offices and line departments whose special exper- 
tise would be useful in policy formulation and review. (See Figure 2.) 
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Problems in staff supervision and information management which are 
already apparent in the cities included in the study suggest the need 
for a "clearinghouse" function within the local administration, par^ 
ticularly in larger communities. Such a clearinghouse would have the 
following basic purposes: 

- Circulate information on issues surfacing through local 
government involvement in various planning and coordina- 
ting mechanisms to the appropriate local government 
officials and departments for review and policy recom- 
mendations. 

- Keep the local chief executive systematically informed 
on the major policy issues with which various adminis- 
trative representatives are involved, so that he can 
coordinate the development and implementation of local 
government strategies. 

Such a clearinghouse function might be contained within the kind of 
consolidated comprehensive planning department some of the cities 
included in the study are attempting to develop. Alternatively, it 
might be an interdepartmental council or special office within the 
immediate office of the chief executive. 



Federal Officials 

Our findings suggest that existing mechanisms could be useful in achieving 
the overall goal of increased local goverimient leadership. To be effective, 
however, they seem to require increased federal support. 

The following actions should be considered: 

1. Developing a coherent federal approach to local-level planning 
and coordination of federal programs . The emerging "system" for 
the delivery of federal assistance threatens to be at least as 
difficult for local governments to cope with as the categorical 
grant process. The following recommendations are directed to the 
development and application of a more coherent federal policy: 

• Defining a consistent federal approach to local-level 
planning and coordination of federal programs : Much of 
the complexity of the mechanisms from the local viewpoint 
can be traced to their independent development by various 
departments with limited interdepartmental communication. 
Interdepartmental discussions should be expanded, with 
the goal of developing a coherent approach to local-level 
planning and coordination to which the various existing 
and proposed mechanisms should conform. Such discussions 
should focus on the collective impact of the various mech- 
anisms at the local level, as opposed to the fairly narrow 
focus on individual departments or program concerns that 
has dominated much of the policy development to date* 
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- A central concern of such discussions would be 
the definition of relative roles in local-level 
planning and coordination of federal programs for 
state agencies, areawide bodies, cities and counties, 
and various special -purpose governmental units » 
Federal policy-makers have tended to view such units 
indiscriminately as sources of "local'' viewpoints, 
which has contributed to the present complexity 

and fragmentation. 

- Procedures for the various sign-off arrangements 
should be uniform, to make them mo "e convenient 
and attractive for local governmen : use. This 
might be done by adopting the A-95 procedures for 
prior notification and timing of reviews as a 
model, and bringing other review procedures into 
conf ormarce. 

- The guidelines for local participation in joint- 
planning differ confusingly in philosophy and 
language. Some further standardization seems 
possible and desirable. Local general government 
authority for the planning and coordinating 
mechanisms is designated variously to the ''local 
chief executive", the "chief elected official", 
or more anonymously, the "interests of local 
government". Local governments can qualify for 
planning staff support directly from the federal 
government if they are larger than 25,000 popula- 
tion in the case of HUD; 100,000 in the case of 
DDL, and 250,000 for DOJ. Recent HEW discussions 
have centered on a 500,000 population minimum for 
an independent, federally-supported role in social 
services planning. This degree of variation doubt- 
less has rationale in terms of the individual pro- 
grams and departments involved. The sum result, 
however, is confusion at the local level. 

The argument xoay be advanced that a more consistent federal 
approach would be too prescriptive, and that the individual 
states and localities should develop their own approaches 
without federal assistance. This argument ignores the fact 
that the largely uncoordinated mechanisms associated with 
various federal programs already constitute a "model" with 
which localities must contend. Some rationalization of 
this model, with appropriate flexibility to differing local 
conditions, would make the development of effective planning 
and coordination at the local level much easier. 



• Designating responsibility for interdepartmental co- 
ordination of intergovernmental policy development ; 
Developing a more coherent federal intergovernmental 
policy requires establishment of a broad, general strate- 
gy. It also requires a multitude of "tactical" decisions 



by the various federal departments as they develop guide- 
lines and procedures for individual programs. 

The Domestic Council has clear-cut authority to establish 
a general strategy within the framework of existing and 
proposed legislation. However, such a high-level policy 
group is not well-suited for day-to-day monitoring of the 
numerous and complex decisions of the individual departments 
Working-level coordir*ati<in of intergovernmental policy de- 
velopment seems to be divided at present among a number of 
federal offices with claims to responsibility in this area. 
Among these are the Vice President's Office of Intergovern- 
mental Affairs, the Office of Management and Budget, and 
hud's Community Planning and Management Office. 

At present, none of these groups seem able to take an 
effective lead role in interdepartmental coordination of 
policy with respect to local-level planning and coordina- 
tion of federal assistance. Designation and assumption of 
such responsibility would seem to be prerequisite to develop 
ing a more coherent federal approach. Coordination responsi 
bility might be vested in one of the existing entities men- 
tioned above, or in some alternative structure and process 
for interdepartmental coordination. 

# Strengthening federal department support of planning and 
coordinating mechanisms : Individual federal departments 
should strengthen their support of local planning and coor- 
dination efforts. 

- The various agencies within some departments 
are still not indicating support for mechanism 
procedures. Stronger central enforcement should 
be undertaken. 

- When applications for federal programs exceed the 
available funds, special preference should be given 
to assistance applications with local government 
approval, or which are part of local-level multi- 
agency plans. 

- Efforts to make categorical assistance programs 
more responsive to local planning and coordinating 
efforts should be continued and expanded. Local 
governments are reluctant to invest effort in 
planning when most of the meaningful decisions have 
already been made in Washington or the state capital 
Current efforts by various federal departments to 
consolidate grant categories and provide advance 
notice of fund availability are useful steps in this 
regard . 
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• Federal staff training ; Maintaining a consistent federal policy 
towards developing local leadership depends, in the final analysis, 
on the efforts of working-level staff who are most frequently in 
contact with the localities. For most departmental staff members, 
the emphasis on local general government role is still a new and 
unfamiliar complication to their on-going responsibilities in 
fairly narrow program categories. Training should be conducted 
to make federal staff more aware of the rationale for involving 
local governments in their programs, and more supportive of the 
procedures for accomplisMng this objective. 



2. Increasing federal technical assistance to local governments . Project 

findings indicate a clear need for more information to local governments 
on the r^.pidly changing opportunities to influence federal funds. The 
most pressing need is for "overview" itifonnation on the range of various 
mechanisms and their longer-range implications for basic changes in the 
federal system. Federal staff could also be helpful in some cases in 
suggesting some options for local government management of mechanism 
participation. The latter assistance should not attempt to impose 
stereotyped solutions. Federal staff should recognize present local 
initiatives and variations in local situations. Several sources should 
be considered in delivering federal assistance in mechanism participation: 



# Intergovernmental representatives : There is a clear "inter- 
governmental gap" in federal government relations with local- 
ities. This problem has been observed before, but it seems 
likely to become more acute as decentralization proceeds . 
One way to deliver assistance on the overall pattern of local 
relationships to the various departments would be to use 
federal staff, independent of any one department, who are 
responsible for just that. 

♦ Individual federal departments ; In lieu of , or in addition 
to, special intergovernmental staff, the various federal 
departments should encourage their field staff to be aware 
of the efforts of other departments when assisting local 
governments with the mechanisms for which they are directly 
responsible. Unfortunately, many federal staff people most 
frequently in contact with local governments seem to be ill- 
informed about the efforts of other departments, and in some 
cases, about their own. (When asked about a recent guideline 
change in a planning program sponsored by his department, a 
regional office official of one federal department said he 
didn't know, but referred the question to a staff member of 
a Washington-based public-interest group. "When we want to 
find out about something, we often call him. It's easier 
than trying to get a clear answer through our Washington 
people.") Training for federal technical assistance staff 
should be conducted, with the following objectives; 
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- Federal staff should have a greater under- 
standing of the purpose of expanding local 
leadership and the longer-range implications 
for the federal system. 

- Field staff should be aware of the range of 
opportunities in which local governments could 
be involved > not just those of their own depart- 
ments. At minimum, for example » they should be 
aware of possible ''economies of scale'' which 
might accrue to local governments in developing 
joint approaches to a number of similar mechanisms 
sponsored by different departments. 

- Field staff could also receive periodic brief- 
ings on current developments in various local 
governments. This should include special atten- 
tion to differences in local philosophy of partici- 
pation » decision-making structure, etc. 



• Technical assistance through non-federal sources ; Federal 
officials should explore various means of disseminating infor- 
mation about decentralization policy and the planning and 
coordinating mechanisms. The following specific possibilities 
should be considered: 

- Federal departments could involve state municipal 
associations and similar public interest groups 
in disseminating ideas about current intergovern- 
mental developments through direct contact with 
local officials. 

- Local officials with experience in using planning 
and coordination mechanisms could also provide 
valuable assistance to other local governments 
just beginning to approach such problems. Federal 
departments should consider providing assistance 
in this manner, contracting for services with 
experienced officials on temporary leave from their 
regular positions . 



Increasing federal funding to support local staffing * If local govern 
ments are expected to increase their efforts in developing and imple- 
menting strategies locally, they will need more people to do it. This 
seems axiomatic, but at least one recent argument holds that further 
federal support for local planning and xnanagement staff should be with 
held. According to this point of view, more local staff would inevi- 
tably result in more federal control of planning and thus defeat the 
purpose of decentralization. This is not an argument project staff 
heard at the local level. The local. off icials interviewed during the 
present study want more staff support. 



Desoplions erf the Mechailsrm 



DESCRIPTIONS OF THE MECHANISMS 



The following descriptions of each mechanism are based upon legislation, 
guidelines, and views of federal officials. In addition, this section 
examines some general characteristics of the mechanisms as tools for local 
chief executive influence on federal funds. 



Individual Mechanism Descriptions 

The ten mechanisms considered in this report are of two basic types: 
review and comment mechanisms and planning mechanisms. 

Review and Comment Mechanisms 

Although each of these mechanisms is administered independently 
by different federal departments, they are similar in intent and 
process. The objective is to involve the local government to some 
degree in the planning by Independent agencies for federal grant 
applications. In these mechanisms, the federal funding agency 
requires that local applicants inform the general government 
(through a clearinghouse in the case of A-95) of their intent 
to apply for grants, and secure some form of "sign-off" to indicate 
this has been done. None of these mechanisms provides the local 
government automatic veto power on proposals. The final decision 
remains with the federal agency. The arrangements do give the 
local government access to information about applications before 
grant award, and an opportunity to negotiate with the applicants 
on points of concern. This prior notification also gives the 
local government an opportunity to exert influence informally 
on the funding agency if problems are not solved through negotia- 
tions with the applicant. (See Figures 3a through 3c, page 23.) 

OEO Checkpoint Procedure 

Date Initiated ; 1966 

Mechanism Provisions ; To assure that Community Action Agencie.s 
(CAAs) coordinate their activities with general governments and 
other local agencies, OEO requires a sign-off on CAA applica- 
tions by the chief elected official of the given community, as 
well as from other designated local agencies. OEO grant appli- 
cations contain a special form, CAP A6, for, this purpose. 

Funds Affected : In Fiscal Year 1971, OEO expenditures of 
$336 million were subject to the checkpoint procedure. 
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HEW Certification Sign-Off for Model Cities Program Directors 
Date Initiated ; 1969 

Mechanism Provisions : This sign-off arrangement is intended 
to support the planning and coordinating role of Model 
Cities agencies vithin model neighborhood areas. HEU re- 
quires a sign-off by the Model Cities director on applica- 
tions for HEW programs which are expected to have most of 
their impact vithin the model neighborhood. According to 
the guidelines, the Model Cities director is also expected 
to consult the local chief executive as part of the review 
process. 

Funds Affected : HEW officials estimate that approximately 
$200 million of the department's Fiscal Year 1971 funding 
was subject to certification sign-off. 

A-95 Project Notification and Review System 

Date Initiated : 1969 

M echanism Provisions : This mechanism is an intergovern- 
mental effort implemented as part of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget Circular #A-*95, and is usually referred to 
as A-95. A-*95 covers about 100 federal assistance programs 
in a number of functional areas. The object of the A-95 
process is to bring the activities of these programs into 
closer conformance with comprehensive planning objectives 
of state and local goverxunents, as yell as areawide planning 
bodies. Federal agencies require applicants for programs 
covered by A-95 to submit brief descriptibns of the proposed 
project to state and areawide clearinghouses for review. 
A-95 also requires that federal departments planning direct 
development activities, such as construction or property 
acquisition, consult with local authorities. They may do 
so through the clearinghouses. Virtually all states have 
designated A-95 clearinghouses. 

Local government participation in A-95 can take place in two 
ways. The areawide clearinghouse is usually a Council of 
Governments or Regional Planning Commission in which local 
units are represented. Thus the local government has some 
voice in the review and in any negotiations with the applicant 
conducted by the clearinghouse itself. The clearinghouse 
is also required to forward **notices of intent to apply** to 
local government and other agencies which may have special 
interest in them. The local goveriu&ent may then conduct 
its own review and negotiation with the applicant independ- 
ently of the clearinghouse. The clearinghouse is also re- 
quired to forward the written comments of the local govern- 
ment to the federal funding agency. 
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, ^ ^ Influence 



Funds Affected ; No estimates of the amount of federal fund- 
ing covered in the procedure are available for Fiscal Year 
1971. However, a survey conducted by the National Service 
to Regional Councils indicates that areawide clearinghouses 
revieved project applications for a total of $15.5 billion 
in federal and local, matching funds in Fiscal Year 1970. 

Included in the $15.5 billion figure are an undetermined 
number of applications which were reviewed but eventually 
not funded. Thus the actual federal expenditures subjected 
to A~95 review in Fiscal Year 1970 were probably of a 
lesser amount. However, the number of programs covered 
by A-95 was nearly doubled in April, 1971 to the present 
coverage of about 100 programs. A very rough estimate by 
project staff suggests that if the present regulations 
had applied throughout Fiscal Year 1971, approximately 
$8 to $9 billion in grants-in-aid expenditures would have 
been coverd by A-95 review procedures. An additional $3 
to $A billion in direct federal activities would also have 
been covered by A-95 requirements for consultation with 
local officials. 

Planning Mechanisms (See Figures 3d through 3 j , pages 23, 27 and 29.) 
Model Cities Planning 

Date Initiated : 1966 

Mechanism Provisions : The Model Cities program pro- 
vides flexible funds directly from HUD to local govern- 
ments. The objective of the program is to demonstrate 
significant improvement in selected neighborhoods using a 
number of programs in a wide range of functional areas. 
HUD requires and funds a comprehensive planning process 
involving neighborhood citizens. A plan acceptable to HUD 
officials is required for action funding. Model Cities 
staff are usually local government employees, although 
many local governments have allocated staffing funds to 
independent, neighborhood-based corporations. 

The Model Cities agency is expected to delegate projects 
to other agencies for administration, which means that 
some joint planning with proposed project operators must 
take place » Furthermore, the Model Cities program Is 
expected to terminate after five years. This may provide 
inducement to Model Cities planners to work closely with 
other local agencies, so that on-going programs will be 
continued on a permanent basis when HUD funding ends. 

Funds Affected : Federal expenditures in the Model Cities 
program during Fiscal Year 1971 are estimated at $356 
million. 
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Law Enforcement Assistance 



Date Initiated ; 1968, amended 1970. 

Mechanism Provisions ; The Department of Justice provides 
planning and program funds to states to support improvements 
in lav enforcement, rehabilitation, and court systems. States 
are required to establish state planning agencies and to 
develop plans for the allocation of assistance funds. To 
assist with the development of a state plan, many states have 
established regional or areawide bodies as adjuncts to the 
state agency. Regional bodies are usually supplied with 
professional staff and empowered to review the applications 
of local governments. Both the state planning agency and 
any areawide planning units must be "representative of . . . 
units of general local government", as well as other public 
agencies involved in law enforcement % 

The Law Enforcement Assistance Act, while designating states 
as the direct recipient of most assistance funds, contains 
several provisions to assure that funds will be passed through 
to local governments. Porty percent of planning funds and 
75 percent of the action funds received by the state must 
"be available to unics of general local government or combina- 
tions of such units''. In addition, state plans must provide 
''for the allocation of adequate assistance to deal with law 
enforcement problems in areas characterized by both high 
crime Incidence and high enforcement activity". Local 
speclal-'purpose agencies both public and private may also 
receive grant funds, but must apply through a unit of 
general local government or areawide body representing such 
units. 

Since the 1970 amendments to the Act, the Department of 
Justice has been working to insure that states provide 
grants for planning staff directly to the larger cities. 
This is in response to the complaint of cities in many 
states that they were not given an effective voice in 
decisions about the use of LEA funds. In such cities, 
criminal Justice planners would be hired by and would 
report to the local chief executive. They would usually 
prepare plans expressly for the given city. 

Recent amendments to the LEA Act also allow local govern*- 
ments or combinations of governments of at least 250,000 
population, to supplement available planning funds with 
program fxmds to create criminal Justice councils. Such 
councils are usually composed of representatives of all 
criminal Justice agencies and are chaired by the chief 
executive of the local government, who also appoints the 
staff. These councils are intended to improve coordination 
and planning for all lav enforcement activities. 
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The degree of LEA fund flexibility to local planning efforts 
is likely to depend on the administrative approach of the 
state LEA planning agency. Some states offer cities a virtual 
block grant, within the liiaitatious of the federal legislation. 
If acceptable to the state agency, the city^s plan is incor- 
porated as. a component of the state plan. Cities in other 
states may have to develop plans in conformance vith more 
restrictive state requirements, and without a fixed allocation 
of funds against which to plan. 

Funds Affected ; The funding level for LEA has expanded sub- 
stantially since its initiation in 1968, from $60 million In 
Fiscal Year 1969 to $250 million in Fiscal Year 1971. 

Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS) 

Date Initiated ; 1967, revised 1971. 

Mechanism Provisions ; This mechanism is designed to develop 
interagency coordination in planning and operating manpower 
training and supportive service programs. At the local level, 
CAMPS is in a transition similar to that in LEA. DOL has 
recently provided funds to cities with populations over 100,000 
for the establishment and staffing of Manpower Planning Councils 
(MPCs). The Mayor is expected to be chairman of such a council. 
Membership on the MPG is expected to include representatives 
of agencies which provide manpower and supportive services, 
of business and labor, and of the client population to be 
served • 

CAMPS differs from Model Cities and LEA on a critical point. 
Unlike the latter, CAMPS planning is not directed at an 
identifiable body of flexible funds. Local representatives 
on MPCs do not control the allocation of funds among the 
categorical manpower programs administered by DOL. As the 
project fleldwork was in progress, there was no clear arrange- 
ment by which DOL could respond flexibly to local plans. 
In effect, the local planning process takes the projected 
DOL categorical funding as a given, and works from there. 

DOL officials at the Washington level are working in 
several directions to increase the flexibility of funds 
for CAMPS planning. These efforts include the legislative 
proposal for special revenue sharing as well as negotiation 
towards inter-agency agreements to make the local govern- 
ment chief executive the prime sponsor a number of 
programs. Internally, the Department is developing proce- 
dures to make allocation of categorical funds at least 
marginally responsive to locally-defined priorities. 

At present, however, the joint planning in MPCs seems 
limited to changes which can be made within the fixed 
structure of categorical manpower funding. This may 
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still provide considerable flexibility for local governments 
to develop strategies, using suchi flexible funds as Model 
Cities money or private resources to fill gaps. 

Funds Affected ; Department of Labor and OEO funds with vhfch 
the CAMPS process Is primarily concerned included an estimated 
$998 million for manpower training and $375 million for employ- 
ment services in Fiscal Year 1971. 

Comprehensive Areavide Health Planning (314 [b]) 

Date Initiated : 1966, amended 1967 

Mechanism Provisions : The Partnership for Health Act, Section 
314(b), provides for support of areavide health planning coun- 
cils, frequently referred to a& "314(b) agencies". Council 
membership should include health service providers, consumer 
representatives, and representatives of the "interest of local 
government." As in the case of CAMPS, the 314(b) agencies 
do not plan for any specific action f\mds. The councils are 
expected to develop community plans which will guide the 
efforts of various local, state, and federal bodies involved 
in providing health services locally. The councils alsc 
review and comment on local applications for certain HEW 
health programs. At least some H£M agencies accord 314(b) 
comments a virtual veto authority. Some state health depart* 
ments also involve 314(b) agencies in their planning for 
state funds. 

Funds Affected : Expenditures in the federal programs covered 
by 314(b) review and comment authority totaled an estimated 
$200 million in Fiscal Year 1971. 

Community Coordinated Child Care (4-C) 

Da te Initiated : 1969 

Me chanism Provisions : 4-C committees provide a local level 
coordinating mechanism for day-care and pre-school programs. 
HEW's Office of Child Development certifies 4-C committees, 
which are organized voluntarily by local agencies and indi-- 
viduals. No planning or action funds are provided presently, 
but several pending legictlative proposals would substantially 
increase the funds available for child care programs. 4-C 
^ committees may play an Important planning role if such fund- 
ing becomes available. At present, the committees are con- 
cerned with developing coordination arrangements and mechanisms 
for common services. Local government participation in 4-C 
committees is not a requirement for certification, but program 
guidelines encourage such involvement. 

Ftinds ASfected ; The administration's welfare reform legislation 
^ wouli^ include an appropriation of $700 million for child care 
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assistance, mostly through consolidation of existing programs* 
Other legislative proposals would authorize up to $2 billion 
for child care, but it appears unlikely at present that the 
legislation finally approved by Congress will include that 
level of funding. The administrative role of A-C in any of 
the child care proposals is presently unclear. 

Community Mental Health Center Planning 

Date Initiated ; 1963, amended 1970 

Mechanism Provisions : The Community Mental Health Centers Act 
establishes two categorical programs: (1) construction grants 
are allocated by formula to the states. States must designate 
a state agency to plan and administer the program, and that 
agency must set up an advisory board. States are not required 
to designate planning or operating agencies at the sub-state 
level, though some states have done so; (2) Staffing grants 
are made directly from the HEW Regional Office to applicants, 
which may be any public or private non-profit agency which 
owns or operates a health center. 

The guidelines for the construction grant program require 
state plans to show, that "to the maximum extent practicable, 
there has been coordination with city, metropolitan area and 
interstate planning agencies . . . This provision would 
legitimize some local government involvement in state plan- 
ning as it affects the localities, but the funding agency 
has apparently not made much effort to enforce such involve- 
ment. Local general government involvement in staffing grants 
could occur only if the local government were itself a sponsor, 
or through informal contact with sponsoring agencies. 

Funds Affected : Estimated expenditures for these programs 
in Fiscal Year 1971 were $28 million for construction grants 
and $90 million for staffing grants. 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act - Title I Planning 

Date Initiated ; 1965, amended 1970 

Mechanism Provisions : Funds under Title I are allocated to 
local education agencies by formula, and may be received 
upon application approved by tht state education department. 
Among other conditions, an application must set forth a com- 
prehensive plan for meeting the special educational needs of 
disadvantaged children. The plan must state its objectives 
and provide criteria and procedures, including objective 
measures of educational achievement, to evaluate progress. 
The local education agency must also describe how the 
application was made available to parents and other members 
of the general public. 
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As a result of the 1970 amendments to the Act» the Commissioner 
of Education has issued regulations requiring each local educa- 
tion agency to establish an areavide council composed of parents 
of childrc participating in Title I programs to advise the 
agency with regard to the program. Existing parents* groups 
are eligible so long as they include a majority of Title I 
parents. The Commissioner also encouraged agencies to establish 
councils for each school participating in the program. Coiincils 
are to be informed about all aspects of Title I, to be involved 
in planning of annual applications, and to have opportunities 
for suggesting Improvements in program operations. 

No planning role for local general goverxment is specified. 
The 1970 amendments to Title I made mandatory the advisory 
coxinclls, which were previously voluntary but widely used by 
local education agencies. The amendments also clearly specified 
that these advisory councils should be composed of. parents. 
The legislative history indicates that a proposal for general 
community representatives on advisory councils was defeated. 
Consequently, local government participation in Title I 
planning could be more restricted than it has previously been. 

The amendments additionally provide that all docimients related 
to Title I must be made available to parents and the general 
public. This provision at least will allow local government 
to be informed about the local education agencies* activities 
with regard to Title I. Local government officials could then 
enter into negotiations with local education agencies directly 
about any matters of concern. 

Funds Affected ; Expenditures for Title I programs were an 
estimated $1.5 billion in Fiscal Year 1971. 



Mechanisms as Tools for Local Chief Executive Influence on Federal Funds 

Each of the ten mechanisms represents some attempt to broaden the assis- 
tance delivery process beyond an isolated '^proposal submission-grant 
award*' relationship between the federal funding office and the local 
applicant agency. Some form of joint planning or coordination is stipu- 
lated. Depending on the mechanism, local interests are represented in 
different , ways. From the point of view of the local chief executive and 
his administration, four characteristics of the mechanisms are of particu- 
lar interest: 

Funds Affected by the Mechanism 

Flexibility of Funds to Local Planning Efforts 

Local Government Role in the Mechanism 

Availability of Staff Support to Local Government 
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Funds Affected by the Mechanisms 

As estimats of the federal funding covered by the ten mechanisms 
in Fiscal Year 1971 totals $15 to $16 billion. By way of compari- 
son, total federal assistance to state and local governments Is 
estimated by 0MB at $30.3 billion during the same period. Moreover, 
the $15 to $16 billion estimate Is for federal expenditures only, 
and does not Include state or local matching funds, or other non- 
federal resources associated with the affected programs. The level 
of federal funds affected by the ten mechanisms in Fiscal Year 1971 
is summarized below: 



Mechanism 



Sponsoring 

Federal 

Department 



Funds Affected 



0£0 Checkpoint Procedure OEO 

HEW Certification Sign-Off HEW 

A-95 Project Notification 

and Review 0MB 

Model Cities Planning HUD 

Law Enforcement Assistance 

Planning DOJ 

Cooperative Area Manpower 

Planning System DOL 

Comprehensive Areawide Health 

Planning (314 [b]) HEW 

Community Coordinated Child 

Care (4-C) HEW 



Community Mental Health 

Center • Planning HEW 

ESEA Title I Planning HEW 



$368 Million 
$200 Million 

$8-$9 Billion 
$356 Million 

$250 Million 

$375 Million 

$200 Million 



$700 Million 
(Proposed) 



$118 Million 
$1.5 Billion 
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Flexibility of Federal Funds 

Local influence over the use of federal funds can involve allocation 
decisions affecting the distribution of funds among various functional 
areas » or it can involve more limited operational planning decisions^ 
related to specific categorical programs. The level of influence is 
determined by provisions of each mechanism. (See Figure 4, page 35.) 
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For example, the Model Cities program provides what Is essentially 
a block grant* Model Cities planners have the opportunity to decide 
the amount of money to be spent on various functional areas such as 
education, health services, or economic development. They can also 
participate In project planning. The HEW Certification Sign-Off 
mechanism, by way of contrast. Involves local officials In much 
narrower operational questions, such as the location of facilities 
vlth respect to client populations, supportive services requirements, 
or staff hiring practices. 

Both types of mechanism are potentially useful to local chief 
executives In Influencing resources to better support overall 
community strategies. However, mechanisms which enable allocation 
decisions at the local level obviously of:^ greater flexibility 
to meet locally-defined needs. 

In addltlon^ to promoting planning and coordination of specific 
federal programs, zoany of the mechanisms are Intended to encourage 
the development of broad community strategies. Such strategies 
would not be restricted to a specific federal program, but would 
represent attempts to coordinate a wide range of commxinlty resources 
In designated functional areas. 

Local Government Role 

The local government role prescribed In the legislation and guide- 
lines differs basically among the mechanisms. The role ranges from 
one In which general government Is a passive recipient of Information 
to one in which participation In the mechanism Is Itself supportive 
of general government leadership. Local government participation In 
the various mechanisms can be considered In terms of the following 
categories: 

Information Only : For example, the federal guidelines 
for Title I do not mention local government participation, 
although they require that planning doctments be public 
information. 

Local Government as an "Equal Participant ": In theory, at 
least, 314(b) health planning, 4-C, Community Mental Health 
Center planning, and the three review and conment mechanisms 
are opportunities for local government participation » more 
or less as an equal partner, in planning for federal programs. 
In the case of the review and comment mechanisms, this 
classification assumes that if there is disagreement, local 
governments and the applicant agency will have equal oppor** 
tunity of appeal to the federal funding agency. 

Dominant Local General Government Role in Planning : The 
f Inderal structuring of LEA, CAMPS, and Model Cities gives 
the larger local government special leverage in the respec- 
tive planning processes. In LEA and CAMPS, the local chief 
executive or his representative is usually the chairman of 
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the planning council » and the planning staff for the 
mechanisms are under local government control* 

The Model Cities program places not only planning staff, 
but also what is effectively "prime sponsorship" of 
program funds under local government control. The Model 
Cities agency receives a block of funds and in turn con- 
tracts out program operations to other agencies, as deter- 
mined in the Model Cities plan. Although the Model Cities 
agency has a dominant position through its contract power, 
there is likely to be bargaining. The Model Cities agency 
is likely to impose conditions, and the proposed operator 
can simply refuse the grant if the conditions are too 
onerous * 

Only a few of the mechanisms reflect an effort by the federal 
agencies to build in a leadership role for the local government. 
However, changes in some of the mechanisms over the past few years 
are clearly part of the trend toward increasing that role* The 
development of DOL^s CAMPS process clearly indicates the movement 
towards increased local involvement which Is taking place in a 
number of program areas of federal activity. The CAMPS process 
initiated in 1966 opened the way for some general government 
involvement in coordination of manpower programs. Later, to 
counter state'^^^mployment service domination of CAMPS, the local 
chief executive of a city over 100,000 population was encouraged 
to assume chairmanship of the CAMPS committee , and DOL provided 
funds to support staff under his control. Over the past year, 
DOL has been attempting to further strengthen the local general 
government role by making the local chief executive "prime 
sponsor" of a number of manpower programs « These efforts have 
not as yet succeeded, but local government "ptime sponsorship" 
is part of the administration's special revenue sharing proposal 
for manpower training. 

Availability of Staff Support to Local Government 

Three mechanisms provide cities with funds to support staff. CAMPS 
provides complete funding for a secretariat staff for Manpower 
Planning Councils. Model Cities provides ninety percent funding 
for staff for a CDA. LEA provides through state planning agencies 
complete funds for local planners and three quarters of the funds 
for secretariats to local Criminal Justice Councils. For the 
remainder of the mechanisms, local government must rely on existing 
staff to perform the functions necessary for participation. 
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CITY EXPERIENCE WITH THE MECHANISMS 



The following three sections present an overview of mechanism involvement in 
each of the larger cities, a description of each of the mechanisms in a spe- 
cific city situation, and an examination of the special problems of mechanism 
use in Pasco. 



Overview of Local Government Involvement in the Larger Cities 

The following overview descriptions discuss mechanism participation and 
policy planning developments in Newark, Dayton, New Orleans, and Tucson. 



NEWARK 



The City 

Newark suffers perhaps the most extreme case of urban decay among American 
cities. A mature city, its available space has long been developed for 
housing, commerce and industry. The surrounding area has likewise been 
developed into suburban towns. Middle-class and blue-collar families have 
departed for the suburbs. The economic base of the city, along with employ-^ 
ment opportunities, has withered. At present, Newark has the highest per- 
centage of dilapidated housing of any city in the nation, the most crime 
per hundred thousand people, the heaviest per capita tax burden, and the 
highest rate of venereal disease, maternal mortality and new cases of tuber- 
culosis. The city is second in the nation in infant mortality and birth 
rate and is seventh in the absolute number of drug addicts. 



The Chief Executive 

Newark has a strong mayor government form. The present mayor was elected to 
office with the overwhelming support of the black population, defeating an 
incumbent who was under indictment for corruption. On assuming office, the 
new mayor found an impoverished city treasury and a hostile and ineffective 
bureaucracy. At the same time, his supporters held high expectations for 
change. Fulfilling their expectations for rapid Improvements has been the 
new administration's greatest concern. Because of Newark's continuing fiscal 
crisis, more federal funds, and more city government control of existing pro- 
grams, have been viewed as essential to dealing with the city's many problems. 

Policy Planning 

The mayor, an engineer by training, is interested in developing a syste-* 
matic approach to policy planning. City officials have discussed 
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centralizing policy planning in a single office for purposes of coordination. 
However, when the study team last visited Newark there was no determination 
as to where the planning responsibility would be located within the city 
structure • (See Figure 5, page 38 .) 

Several city agencies were possible locations for the major planning 
responsibility. The Community Development Administration (CDA) was \mder 
consideration because of its extensive staff and legislative mandate. The 
Business Office was also a possible location because the ability of the 
business administrator. There was also talk of strut ng the activity 
in the mayor's immediate office* 

The Community Development Administration has by ordinance the authority 
to under^r.ke all planning and coordination for the city government as well 
as all relations with federal and state governments. Subsumed within this 
agency is the old planning department, the law enforcement planning staff, 
and some health planners, as well as the Model Cities planning staff* 
However, the agency is still little more than the administering agency for 
the Model Cities program* It has Involved itself In the organization of 
Individual Model Cities projects to the extent of acting as operating 
agency for several projects* In the view of some local officials in other 
departments, this focus on operation has detracted from the CDA's planning 
activities and has retarded its development of competence in policy planning 
for other programs and other city departments. Some local officials are 
beginning to regard the CDA as another line agency, rather than as a plan- 
ning arm for the mayor* ' 

The Business Administrator is a professional city manager generally regarded 
as highly competent. He is handicapped by a lack of skilled staff and 
severe budget restrictions which preclude further hiring* In spite of these 
constraints, he has attempted to develop Improved management and budgeting 
by requiring each line department ot produce statements of management objec- 
tives, which his office can then monitor* A recent seminar for department 
heads on the development of such objectives represented the first initiative 
towards comprehensive, inter-departmental planning by the new administration* 

The mayor has a small staff in his immediate office, some of whom also took 
a leading role in the effort to develop management objectives for the local 
administration* These officials expect to remain involved with further 
efforts to broaden policy planning* 

City Involvement in Mechanisms 

The mayor has articulated an aggressive philosophy for his administration 
with regard to the mechanisms, and to federal funding generally* For 
example, the mayor has taken a personal role in state lav enforcement plan- 
ning. The mayor requested that the governor appoint him to the State 
Criminal Justice Council, which he did. In the Council, he acts as an 
advocate of major city Interests in the development of the state plan. 
The mayor has also pushed successfully for a separate Newark sub-council 
of the areawlde health planning agency, to deal with the special problems 
of Newark* Similarly, the clty^s CAMPS staff have been following closely 
the various legislative and administrative attempts by the Department of 
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Labor to give local chief executives "prime sponsorship" of manpower 
training programs. The mayor plans to request designation as prime 
sponsor as soon as new legislation makes this possible* 

The city has attempted to coordinate its various planning activities by 
centralizing the staff in the CDA. For this reason, the mayor requested 
iwpeatedly that the CAMPS staff be part of the CDA. The Department of 
Labor insisted that the CAMPS coordinator report directly to the mayor, 
and the mayor reluctantly accepted the condition. 



DAYTON 



The City 

Daytor. officials express pride in a long tradition of effective city 
government, tracing back to the adoption of one of the nation's first 
manager/commission charters in 1906. In recent years, an important 
indicator of that effectiveness has been the ability to attract federal 
funds to help solve the city's growing problems. The local administration 
has expended substantial effort in dealing with federal programs, including 
stationing a member of the manager's staff in Washington to oversee the 
city's interests there. Alluding to the numerous federal demonstration 
programs the city has attracted, a local columnist recently dubbed Dayton 
the "Test-Tube City". 

The Chief Executive 

The manager traditionally exerts strong leadership in Dayton's manager/ 
commission form of government. The current manager is dedicated to 
expanding the scope of city government responsibility beyond its direct 
operations. He has demonstrated a willingness to seek influence over 
city programs in a variety of instances. The manager places high priority 
on developing new public and private resources available to the poor and 
minority groups in his jurisdiction. 

The manager has also placed a high priority on innovations in the city's 
dec is ion- making process. These include a major effort to develop neigh- 
borhood-level priority setting for certain city funds, as well as continuing 
efforts to make the city's PPBS experiment an effective policy-making in- 
strument . 

Policy Planning 

At the time of the project field visits, none of the units with planning 
responsibilities was exercising systematic influence on policy development 
for the local administration as a whole: 

The Management Services Office, responsible for the planning, 
programming, budgeting system (PPBS), after two years still 
exerted minimal influence over the city's fiscal process. 
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The Finance Department functioned mainly as the city bookkeeper. 

The Plan Board was structurally Isolated from the manager and 
his administration, and while it produced plans for the Depart- 
ment of Community Development as veil as a city housing strategy, 
the activities were restricted to physical development concerns. 

The Model Cities administration acted as a line agency exclu- 
sively serving the needs of minority residents In the Model 
Neighborhood, as represented on the Model Cities Board. 

The Human Resources Department was limited due to a shortage 
of city staff, despite the assistance of the CAMPS coordinator, 
who was assigned to that department. 

The manager was concerned with developing a more comprehensive and 
systematic planning process » and was taking a direct and active role In 
expanding the participation of city department heads in planning and 
budgeting through a ^'Task Force Management" concept. The goal of this 
approach, just getting under way as the project field visits were conducted, 
was to Involve all department heads in the allocation of city government 
resources, and to hold officials accountable for administration operations. 
Fede;:al assistance £1:. is to the city government are expected to be included 
as part of these resources. 

In addition » a cltywlde Model Cities administration was to be organized 
under "planned variations" to centralize neighborhood assistance, provide 
an Increased liaison with other governmental bodies outside the adminis- 
tration, and work with various planning and coordinating mechanisms* 

City Involvement in Mechanisms 

The city of Dayton currently participates in most of the mechanisms* In 
some Instances, in which the opportunity to influence appears minimal, the 
city has sought alternative approaches to exert influence in the given 
functional area. 

Dayton^ a broad involvement in the mechanisms at the present time does not 
reflect a comprehensive city strategy. Involvement developed as city units 
individually became aware of specific opportunities. The manager has few 
direct ties to the diverse representatives from different levels of city 
government who voice policy by means of mechanisms. Health issues, for 
example, are addressed by staff from the health center of a satellite 
corporation funded through Model Cities which is a legal entity twice 
removed from the manager *s office. 

Recently the city manager and his staff have expressed interest in an 
expanded role in the mechanisms. Increased emphasis on the mechanisms 
would require certain changes in the « way the city now views participation* 
For example, an understanding of * th^ mechanisms and the kinds of opportun- 
ities they might provide was generally lacking except in the manager *8 
office. Even there, the manager was unaware of the OEO checkpoint proce- 
dure, and his staff were unclear about how to obtain project notification 
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from the areavide A-95 clearinghouse. With the exception of the manager 
and a special assistant, no one could identify the city representatives 
or staff who were involved with more than a few mechanisms. 

Policy planning within the city has not yet reached the stage where the 
chief executive can exert systematic leadership in various functional areas. 
While the manager of Dayton has substantial influence over his administra- 
tion, citywide planning still occurs on a relatively ad hoc basis ^ The 
developments in policy planning and management described in the preceding 
section should increase the manager's ability to exert coordinated policy 
influence through the mechanisms* 



NEW ORLEANS 



The City 

New Orleans shares the problem of many center cities - a shrinking tax 
base, high unemplo3nnent , an increasing low-income black population, and 
an exodus of the white middle class. The governmental structure in New 
Orleans presents special problems* The local general government must deal 
with an unusually large number of influential boards and commissions at 
the local level, and with a traditionally indifferent or hostile state 
legislature and a highly restrictive state constitution. 

The Chief Executive 

New Orleans has a strong mayor form of government. The present mayor was 
elected by a narrow margin, with the backing of a new coalition of blacks 
and white liberals. He has attempted energetically to exert leadership, 
with much of his effort directed at securing additional revenues through 
constitutional amendments and from a reluctant state legislature* Other 
major areas of mayoral concern have been relations with key independent 
boards, and the development of major projects to counter the decline in 
the city's economic activity and its rising unemployment. 

Federal funding is a major concern for the local administration. The 
City Demonstration Agency, including the Model Cities program and other 
offices concerned with federal assistance, has had a leading role in 
increasing substantially the flow of federal funds into the city over the 
past two years. 

Policy Planning 

The city's capacity for policy planning is presently limited. The budget 
office has almost no latitude for resource allocation. Available local 
revenues are "locked in" to providing minimal city government services. 
The planning commission, in addition to its physical planning activities, 
has a theoretical opportunity to exert policy planning influence on other 
city departments through its capital improvements planning* In practice, 
there is not enough money available for capital improvements to do much 



planning • The planning commission has neither staff nor interest in compre- 
hensive planning for the city's use of federal funds. (Figure 9, page 46.) 

Most of the city's present initiative in policy planning is through staff 
supported by Model Cities, LEA, and CAMPS. However, this staff capacity 
has been almost completely committed to those federal programs and there 
has been little effort as yet to develop plans for other city departments, 
or comprehensive plans for the use of various federal resources. 

New Orleans is presently attempting to expand policy planning capacity. 
The city is moving toward a bi-partite structure of city government. The 
CDA is developing as the policy planning and federal program coordination 
arm of the local government, with operations under the Chief Administrative 
Officer (CAO) as the other major unit. The mayor sees the CDA developing 
its capacity toward the eventual goal of conducting comprehensive policy 
planning for both local revenue allocation and use of federal funds in the 
community. 

Some local officials speculated on an eventual city structure in which all 
fiscal control activities associated with Model Cities would be shifted to 
the CAO's control, and all planning activities centralized in five basic 
units in the CDA. This remains only one viewpoint, however. Some of the 
local officials involved would be likely to resist the change. (Figure 10, 
page 46.) 

City Involvement in Mechanisms 

The mayor and various local officials are involved in most of the mechanisms* 
This involvement reflects the local administration's philosophy of active 
involvement in a broad range of local activities, not just those tradition- 
ally within the sphere of local general government. In most cases, the 
mechanisms are viewed as potential openings to influence resources, and the 
city's involvement reflects this goal. 

Directly, or through the CDA or other officials, the mayor is kept informed 
about most of his administration's involvement. He can intervene in policy 
issues when he chooses, even though he is directly and continuously involved 
in only a few of the mechanisms. This high degree of supervision by the 
mayor is due largely to the special role of the CDA director, who supervises 
or coordinates much of the city's participation for the mayor. 

Although the administration's approach to the mechanisms is active and 
relatively well supervised, its effectiveness seems limited at present 
by the lack of policy planning capacity discussed previously. Current 
thinking about the mechanisms has been at best, piecemeal. There is no 
comprehensive strategy for relating the city's efforts in the different 
functional areas. In some areas (health, recreation), the administration's 
policies are not clearly formulated. In other functional areas, the city 
has general strategies, but doesn't have the staff to implement the strate- 
gies by exerting influence through existing opportunities. Local officials 
view the development of policy planning capacity as an incremental process 
to be conducted over the next several years. 
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TUCSON 



The City 

Tucson and its economy are dynamic and growing. In the past ten years, 
the population has increased nearly 20 percent and the assessed valuation 
has increased nearly 49 percent. Due to the fact that 40 percent of city 
land is undeveloped and 150 miles of streets remain to be paved, the city 
is thus faced with the problem of extending basic city services. At the 
same time, the city is enjoying an uncommonly high level of prosperity; a 
fact ^at is underscored by a million dollar contingency fund in its 1971- 
1972 uudget. 

The Chief Executive 

Although Tucson's charter provides for a council-manager form of government, 
the mayor is designated the chief executive officer of the city. While the 
council-manager form is being questioned by a majority of the city council, 
charter revision to develop a strong mayor form seems impossible at the 
present time. The net effect is that Tucson has two local chief executives 
neither of whom has a strong or stable mandate. The mayor is more aggres- 
sive than the manager in the search for federal funds and has taken a more 
active role in dealing with the va*rious mechanisms. The manager concen- 
trates on the administrative aspects of his office and gives priority 
concern to the maintenance of existing city services. Both, however, 
emphasize the desirability of limiting city financial commitments and 
Influence to programs directly operated by local government. Although 
federal programs are nominally coordinated by the Department of Community 
Development, individual departments budget for local share requirements 
and seek federal funding independently. 

Policy Planning 

Policy planning with regard to federal funding is presently fragmented 
among various city departments, which are generally autonomous in their 
dealings with federal programs. The following city units are potential 
sources of coordinated policy planning for the local administration. 
(Figure 12, page 50.) 

Cit^ Manager ^s Staff ; The manager's immediate office has 
recently been expanded and restructured to give the manager 
increased capacity for supervision and coordination of city 
department activities. This effort is formative at present , 
with staff from the manager's office concentrating on the 
development of liaison relationships with various line depart- 
ments. 

Finance Department ; The budgeting process is not viewed by 
senior local officials as a tool for centralized policy plan- 
ningy or as a forum for major allocation of resources decisions. 
Reques-ts from line departments » -usually involving only marginal 
changes in allocation from the previous year» generally determine 



most of the local revenue allocation. Although finance 
department staff have discussed a "management by objective" 
type of budget process which would expand the policy plan- 
ning role of the department, there are no current plans to 
implement the idea. 

Planning Division : Some of the planning staff are interested 
in developing a comprehensive planning capacity in the division, 
building on the present capital improvements planning, which 
would develop general, long range plans for the various city 
departments* The planning division lacks the organizational 
mandate to perform such a role now. 

Model Cities ; Model Cities planners represent a major part of 
the city^s resources for policy planning. The program has had 
almost no impact on policy planning for other departments, or 
in the development of citywide plans, however. Model Cities 
in Tucson has focused entirely on the Model Neighborhood. The 
close identification of the mayor with the program has limited 
the city manager's involvement with the program, although he 
has nominal supervision of Model Cities. This in turn has 
tended to isolate Model Cities from other city departments 
under the city manager's direct supervision. 

The expansion of the city manager's office seems the most likely means of 
increasing policy planning coordination in the Tucson situation at present. 
However, the efforts of the new staff will be absorbed for some time in 
developing liaison and monitoring of locally-funded department operations. 

In response to discussions associated with the present study, staff in 
the city manager's office are planning to set up an' Inter-departmental 
Coordinating Committee. The Committee would provide for systematic infor-- 
mation sharing about the proposed use of federal funds by internal city 
departments, and would conduct reviews of project applications forwarded 
by other agencies through review and comment mechanisms* 

City Involvement in Mechanisms 

The city is represented in all of the mechanisms studied. Participation 
has not been effectively supervised by the manager sinr«i the majority of 
participation is by the mayor and the Model Cities DepiCxrtment • Model 
Cities is involved in all cases for mechanisms which arc not related to 
present city government responsibilities and seeks to influence resources 
for the Model Neighborhood. The mayor is the city representative on the 
Council. of Governments, which is the A-95 clearinghouse, and on the Criminal 
Justice Council. He is also the direct supervisor of the city's CAMPS 
coordinator who acts as chairman of the CAMPS committee. Tlie. manager is 
not kept aware of the issues in most mechanism involvement due to his 
lack of contact with the majority of city participants. 

Although the individuals from the city actively participate in the mechanisms, 
effectiveness seems limited by the lack of supervision, coordination and 
policy planning. Current thinking about the mechanisms is done piecemeal 
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and is, for the most part, isolated from the on-going activities of the 
.:ity administration under the city manager. There is no comprehensive 
strategy for relating the city's efforts in different functional areas. 
In areas for which the city has no operating responsibility, there are no 
ci^tj^vide strategies. 

Tucson Is being drawn into a wider definition of city responsibility most 
dramatically by Model Cities and by the personality of the mayor. More 
federal support for the city manager's policy planning and implementation 
staff capacity would enhance the city^s ability to assume an expanded 
leadership role. 



SoTP.o Spec ific City Experience with the Various Mechanisms 

The following section describes in greater detail the involvement of 
various cities *n each of the mechanisms. These selected local experiences 
arc included here to give a better sense of the "nuts and bolts" problems 
of local use of the mechanisms than is possible in overview descriptions. 



Mechanism 
CAA Checkpoint Procedure 
HEW "Certification Sign-Off" 
A-95 

Model Cities planning 

Law Enforcement Assistance planning 

CAMPS 

Comprehensive Areawide Health Planning (314 [b]) 
Community Coordinated Child Care 
Community Mental Health Center Planning 
ESEA Title I planning 



City 
Described 

Dayton 

New Orleans 

Dayton 

Tucson 

Newark 

Newark 

Newark 

Tucson 

New Orleans 

Tucson 



These descriptions were selected by project staff as particularly illus- 
trative of various types of local government experience with mechanisms < 
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CAA Checkpoint Procedure; Dayton 



The Mayor's check-off on OEO programs has never taken place in Dayton, as 
far as anyone can remember. Neither the CAA director nor the city manager 
and his staff knew about the procedure. 

City officials cited an example of possible usefulness of the procedure 
vhich arose the previous year. At that time, the manager would have 
preferred delaying the poverty program annual funding package until certain 
points were clarified relating to the CAA*s community organization plans. 

The issue involved was a housing rehabilitation program scheduled to be 
undertaken in one neighborhood by the city's Department of Community Develop 
ment. This effort, according to the manager^s view, required resident under 
standing and acceptance in order to succeed. Simultaneously, however, the 
poverty program planned to send organizers into the area to ensure that 
residents received an independent, or different, understanding of the 
project than that conveyed through city channels « The potential conflict 
in the situation concerned the manager until both city and CAA efforts 
proved abortive. 

City representation on the board of the Community Action Agency is not an 
adequate means of influencing the direction of their policy, according to 
the assistant to the Manager for Development. Although representatives 
from various areas of city government (including the City Commission) and 
neighborhoods comprise the majority of voters on the county CAA board, they 
do not redirect any activity. While three out of the five members of the 
CAA finance committee come from the city government (two commissioners and 
the manager's special assistant), they rarely meet. City officials plan 
to use the checkpoint procedure in the future to supplement the limited 
Influence gained through board membership. 

HEW "Certification Sign-Off" for CDA Directors; New Orleans 

Although the CDA reflects mayoral interests in controlling federal jt-tograms 
in the city« and although the mayor has personally expressed an interest in 
a sign-off for all federal money coming into the city, the "certification 
sign-off" appears to be largely a pro forma exercise in New Orleans. CDA 
officials feel that they do not have adequately trained staff to effectively 
critique many HEW grants which have an impact on the Model Neighborhood. 
Because the sign-off was viewed favorably by many applicants as a icind of 
"extra points" or preferential treatment on HEW applications, the CDA did 
not find it difficult to be Included, but the CDA found it "did not have 
the capacity to check on the overlap." Nonetheless, th^ CDA has vsed the 
sign-off procedure successfully 'in several instances. One example was 
a Headstart proposal; the CDA used sign-off to force the applicants to be 
more specific in defining "educational day care". The CDA wanted to ensure 
that there would be a quality program, and therefore insisted that the 
sponsors rewrite the proposal specifying a set of minimimi standards and 
specific activities which would be included in the program* The CDA has 
also held up funds after sign-off as a means of enforcing compliance for 
a basic city objective — open employment. For example, the CDA held up 
funding of supplemental funds in a joint grant with NIMH in order to secure 
employment of minority group health workers. 



A-95 Project Notification and Revlev System: Dayton 



Dayton's administration has not received regular and formal notlflcati>n 
&f project proposals to be reviewed by the Hlaml Valley Regional Planning 
Commission (A-95). Information on the activities of the A-95 review process 
for the most part flows through Informal channels to the city administration* 
When he wants to know what Is happening In the region, the director of the 
Plan Board visits the Planning Commission's office. Similarly, the Develop- 
ment Administrator sits In xmofflclally when MVRPC meets to keep Informed 
on proposed projects. He In turn Informs the manager on proposals that have 
come up for review at these mestlngs. This, however, could be considered 
as notification after the fact. 

One City Commissioner and the Chairman of the Plan Board receive agendas for 
the monthly Regional Planning Commission meetings at which they represent 
the city of Dayton. Ostensibly, the agendas serve to give advance notice 
of proposals under review, but in fact proposals which have not been listed 
prior to the meeting often receive consideration. The representatives do 
not relay information back to the manager's office. The City Plan Board 
has made no attempt to encourage the Regional Planning Commission to forward 
A-95 notifications to the city administration in general or to its own 
office. Vhen asked t^ere In the city they might send notices of "Intents 
to apply" and "proposals under review", staff of the Regional Planning 
Commission indicated that they would send all information to the manager's 
office. This would allow the manager to decide which among his departments 
should perform the review. 

Thus far the manager's office has not encountered difficulties with projects 
developed outside the city administration that might have been avoided 
through A-95 review. However, the staff feel that this may not always be 
the case. They offer the example of a highway which might threaten city 
interests as a situation in which the administration should have input 
before final approval in the A-95 review. 

Mo del Cities Planning: Tucson 

The tDayor has direct involvement in the Model Cities program. He has 
assigned Councilman to participate in various aspects of the program and 
has direct contact with the Model Cities director. The program represents 
for the mayor a vehicle for realization of his personal objectives for the 
city — "getting the city off the dime; making things easy for people; 
working with the federal government to bring in necessary money." The . 
mayor and council have taken an active role in Model Cities planning and 
have on several occasions altered the neighborhood's submission of compo- 
nent programs. It then was the Model Cities director's responsibility to 
go back to the community and explain the changes. 

The manager has not participated actively in the Model Cities program. He 
has accepted the approach bat conceives of it as a special purpose program 
directed to the major blighted area of the city. His department and division 
heads have been involved individually on various projects, and through par- 
ticipation in task forces and the Study Group Council, with varying degrees 
of commitment. 



The establishment of Model Cities as a separate department resulted from 
the mayor and Model Cities director's desire to interpret literally Model 
Cities guidelines which call for direct operational access to the mayors 
and council. The director reports administratively through the manager but 
in practice can go directly to the mayor when he chooses to do so. The 
manager feels that he had better linkage to Model Cities when ±l was a 
division of the Community Development Department than now as presently 
structured because the Director of Community Development previously helped 
to supervise the planning and execution of the program. The relationship 
of the manager to the program has contributed to the result that Model Cities 
has had more impact on agencies outside the city government than on the city 
government itself. 

Lav Enforceitent Assistance Planning; Newark 

In accordance with the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act, the 
State of New Jersey established the State Law Enforcement Planning Agency 
to develop a state plan governing the dispersal of funds to localities under 
the Act, For 197 1, the state plan consists of some 36 approved program 
categories for which local governments may make application for funds, 
Coomiunities may not apply for funds for programs not appearing in the 
approved list. This precludes, for example, applications from local police 
deparments for shopping lists of equipment. The state plan is prepared by 
the State Agency staff and reviewed and approved by the Council of the 
State Agency, the members of which are ap;>ointed by the Governor, Up until 
now, local communities have had little opportunity to contribute in the 
preparation of the plan. 

It is the desire of the State Agency as well as a condition of the recent 
amendments to the Act that localities be allowed to prepare their own plans. 
When the State Agency was first established, it attempted to develop local 
participation in the preparation of the state plan by creating regional 
criminal justice planning bodies. However, the state was quickly confronted 
by the question of what was a viable region, and also by the opposition of 
most localities to the idea of a regional agency. In the second year, the 
state abandoned the regional concept and offered planning funds to counties 
and cities to prepare their own plans. The result of that strategy was 
disappointing to state officials, since few localities had the capacity to 
do adequate planning. Responsibility for preparing a plan was usually 
turned over to the police department, which did little more than prepare 
project applications. 

In this current year, the state has given planning funds to those communis- 
ties which appear to have an ability to plan, and Is providing training and 
technical assistance in the hope of building capacity. They hope that by 
the end of the year a number of communities will have prepared satisfactory 
local plans which may be incorporated into the 1972 state plan. 

To improve local coordination and involvement in planning, the state is 
requiring after the first of July, 1971, that all localities receiving 
planning grants establish local criminal justice councils. The mayor or 
county administrator would chair a council and invite all local officials 
who have responsibility in the area of law and public safety, as well as 
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representatives of the general public, to be members. The local planners 
vould become the secretariat and staff to the council, but would most 
likely take direction from the mayor. Planning activities would have 
the benefit of comments and guidance from all council members* A council 
can also serve as a forum for various officials to discuss coordination 
and relationships between fun-ztlons. In most communities there is no 
present arrangement for police, the courts, the Jails and the probation 
staffs to meet together and discuss common problems. 

The Newark administration saw the Law Enforcement Assistance Program with 
its planning requirements and flexible funds as one that could well suit 
its own purposes. The mayor quickly made application for planning funds 
r*nd placed the responsibility for planning in the Community Development 
Administration, which had already become involved in the field of law and 
public safety through its Model Cities work. 

The mayor, as chief official of the largest and most urbanized city in New 
Jersey, became concerned that the State Council did not Include represents^ 
tlvos who would avocate the needs of the major cities. Responding to 
amendments to the Omnibus Crime Act calling for State Plannl|ig Councils to 
Include representatives of "units of general local government", the mayor 
requested the governor to appoint him to the Council. The governor did so, 
and the mayor has addressed the Council on several occasions to express hlF 
concern that program monies be made available in greater amounts to cities 
which have unusually severe problems with crime. By and large, the Council 
and the state staff have attetupted to respond to this concern. 

Early in the current year, the state staff told Newark ^s law and public 
safety planner that if the city would prepare an acceptable city plan, the 
state would reserve In the next year $2.5 million to fund the plan, and 
the city would be exempt from the program requirements of the state plan. 
The state also offered Newark technical assistance and loaned staff, if 
necessary, to prepare the plan. The city administration viewed the offer 
as highly advantageous to Newark. 

Tl.e planner ar^d his staff iBined lately began to prepare the requisite plaii, 
which they completed In the first week of May. The plan ran into the ob- 
jections of the chief of police, ^o did not agree with its priorities. 
The chief's first priority is the construction of a new police headquarters. 
Unfortunately, Newark has no resources to pay for such a project, and thus 
the chief had been looking eagerly to outside funds, particularly Law 
Enforcement Assistance Act funds. Under the New Jersey State Plan, LEAA 
funds cannot be used for construction projects. However, the chief insisted 
that if the city would use its influence with the state, it could obtain 
approval for such a project. Discussions between the chief and the Community 
Development Administration over this issue consumed a month or more, delaying 
the submission of the plan to the state. 

The disagreement between ^he chief and the CDA on priorities emphasized the 
need to integrate line departments more in the planning process. The mayor 
supports the establishment of a criminal Justice council in Newark as a 
vehicle to do this. 
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The state gave a planning grant not only to Newark, but also to Essex 
County • As there is some overlap in county and city law enforcement and 
criminal Justice functions, the two planning, bodies have had some conflicts, 
since there is no coordinative link between them. For example, private 
agencies applying for funds to operate a drug program have attempted to 
play one government off against the other. In one case» an agency which 
did not wish to abide by cue city^s conditions has been able to obtain 
funding through the county. This is of concern to the city officials 
because they feel that Newark has higher standards and requires more 
controls to ensure that the grantee conforms to city objectives. The state 
feels that it cannot solve this problem altogether because of the overlapping 
functions of the two governments, but has indicated an interest in develop- 
ing some formal communications link between the two planning agencies* 

Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS); Newark 

The mayor appointed as staff director to the CAMPS Committee a political 
associate, an aggressive man with experience in social programming. In 
the several months of his tenure, the director has created a functioning 
committee. He followed closely the development of new federal regulations 
and began to act in anticipation of new opportunities. He has, for example, 
received the mayor's suppoift to have the city of Newark designated as prime 
sponsor for manpower programs should legislation be approved providing for 
it. 

The Department of Labor's interpretation of its regulations presented 
problems for Newark* Mayor Gibson originally requested that CAMPS 
planning funds be granted to the Community Development Administration. 
Since the CDA is part of the Office of the Mayor, and has been designated 
by the City Council to do manpower planning, he felt that this arrangement 
fitted the regulations. The manpower planning staff would be integrated 
with planners from other functional areas to ensure an easy Interchange 
of information and ideas* bach an arrangement would provide the mayor 
with the proper forum for coordination and resolution of conflicts. This 
arrangement would also mean that the review of Model Cities applications 
by the CAMPS Coimnittee would be handled administratively by the same unit, 
which the mayor preferred. 

The Department of Labor vetoed the city^s request on the grounds that it 
would not provide for a CAMPS Committee directly responsible to the mayor* 
DOL staff maintained that the committee must be separate and independent 
of any other activity and that the committee is a unique coordinating 
mechanism whose jurisdiction extends beyond manpower programs. In the view 
of some of the Department of Labor staff > CAMPS should be used to coordinate 
the Mode] Cities program, the Community Action Agency, and other federally 
supported activities. After several unsuccessful appeals, the mayor agreed 
to the conditions and did establish the CAMPS staff within his office, but 
separate from the Commur/Lty Development Administration. The CAMPS staff 
director seems satisfied with the present structural arr?^;»ements and quite 
happy to be free from the large bureaucracy which is now the Community 
Development Administration. 
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The separation of manpower planning from the other gocial planning activities 
of the Cotnmunity Development Administration does raise questions of coor- 
dination. So far those have not been serious, since neither , agency has had 
resourced available for extensive manpower programming, however, if the 
CAMPS Committee does become the prime sponsor for all manpower programs 
and if Newark receives increased Model Cities funding under "planned 
variations", the need for coordination will be much greater. * 

Comprehensive AreaVjde Health Planning; Newark 

In response to Section 314(b) of the Partnership for Health Act, Health 
Planning Councils have been established in New Jersey. The State of New 
Jersey has viewed these councils as a valuable apparatus and empowered them 
with state health programming responsibilities. It first gave them respon- 
sibility to review and comment on state<*sponsored health grant-in-aid pro- 
grams. In this way, the Councils became involved in the review of a number 
of federal formula grant health programs operated by the state but excluded 
from the federal review procedures. Recently, New Jersey enacted legisla- 
tion requiring state certification of all health care facilities and estab- 
lishing administrative machinery to review the charges for medical services 
billed under the State Medic-aid and Blue Cross programs. The comprehen- 
sive health planning councils were designated as the primary body for 
review of applications for certification and are given a role in the review 
of medical care costs. Thus with both federal and state responsibilities, 
the New Jersey health planning councils have a significant role in health 
services. 

The Health and Hospital Council of Me oolitan New Jersey is the regional 
health planning council for a four cc district, including Essex County 
and the City of Newark. It has been uouiinated by insurance and hospital 
interests, primarily because they were the only insitutions to contribute 
funds to provide foi: the local share of the grant. The council membership 
ostensibly had a majority of health consumers, but many of the consumer 
members were also hospital trustees or otherwise affiliated with hospitals 
or insurance companies. Also, there had not been more than one disadvan- 
taged person on the council. The health planning and coordinating activi- 
ties of the council have been primarily hospital-*oriented, dealing with 
such issues as a cooperative laundry for all Institutions in Newark. 

The Newark mayor and his staff quickly recognized the Increasing importance 
of the health planning council and decided to attempt to subject it to 
greater city influence. Their efforts, however, were slowed because of a 
vacancy in the position of City Health Director. A two*pronged strategy 
for dealing with the council was developed and is still in negotiation. 
First, the mayor requested that up to seven seats on the Health and 
Hospital Council Board be made available for appointment by him. He 
planned to fill these seats with his new health director as well as 
several residents interested in health problems. Second, the mayor re- 
quested establishment of a Newark Health Planning Council as a sub-agency 
of the Health and Hospital Council. Sub-asencles are recognized in the 
Partnership for Health Act but have been seldom utilized. The city argued 
that the health problems in Newark vastly differ from those of the suburban 
areas surrounding the city and that a discrete health plan for Newark Is 



necessary as well as a generalized plan for the region. 

The Newark council would be appointed by the tiayor and chaired by the City 
Health Director. The planning staff would be added to the existing health 
planning staff of the Consnunity Development Administration which presently 
is funded through the Model Cities and the Regional Medical Program (a 
special grant program to assist .regions with coronary and other serious 
diseases). Approval of the mayor ^s request would force the Health and 
Hospital Council to give up to Newark $36,000 from its current year grant. 
The council and its staff have not been happy about this proposal and have 
also had difficulty in understanding Newark's demands. Negotiations on 
the mayor's proposal are underway, involving not only the council but also 
federal and state government agencies. 

Community Coordinated Child Care: Tucson 

As an outgrowth of a Tucson Community Council planning committee, and with 
Model Cities encouragement, the Tucson Association for Child Care (TACC) 
was incorporated in 1970 to plan for the distribution of child care funds. 
Model Cities funds provide half the local share, which is placed In trust 
with the State Velfare Department to secure federal funds for day care 
services. 

Model Cities staff is also participating in the current discussions regard- 
ing the designation of TACC as Tucson ^s Community Coordinated Child Care 
Committee. The major point of contention is whether TACC should be supple* 
mented by a planning capability or if a separate entity should be consti- 
tuted for this purpose. 

Tucson Model Cities representatives also encouraged the state to initiate 
4-C activity. In response, a staff person in the governor's office has 
worked with the task force which drafted a state child care plan. Local 
child care committees have been invited to, and have participated in, the 
task force meetings. However, the state is not prepared to organize a 
4-C Committee until federal purpose and guidelines become more clear and 
funds are provided. 

Neither the mayor nor the manager is involved in this mechanism, although 
the mayor is aware of Model Cities participation with TACC. However, a 
manager's staff member acted as recorder for some sessions of the group 
studying 4-C and pretiented a report at a work session of the mayor and 
council. 

Community Mental Health Center Planning: New Orleans 

At present there are five different mental health clinics serving the five 
catchment areas Iti New Orleans. NIMH funds three of the clinics, which are 
run by the univerclt.es. According to the State Mental Health Commissioner, 
there is no consideration of income or population density In the wa*^ the 
catchment areas are drawn (along census tracts), and hence in how resources 
are allocated. Both the State Health Officer and the Mental Health Com- 
missioner said they were unaware of inequities in the distribution of re- 
sources to these catchment areas. The Director of the City Health Department, 



who sits on the Mental Health Committee, stated that the districts are 
divided in such a vay that Louisiana State University, which runs one of 
the centers, receives a third of the resources and a tenth of the patients. 
The state facility (located across the river from New Orleans) is the only 
clinic available to the majority of poor people in the ghetto areas. 

The State Mental Health Commissioner set up a planning committee for the 
New Orleans area, which has been in operation about a year. The committee 
has, in the words of the Commissioner , "only the power I give it". None- 
theless, it represents the first attempt to coordinate the programming 
of the five clinics. The mental health committee is currently composed of 
representatives from the five mental health centers, the City Health 
Director, a representative of the Mental Health Association (a body of 
laymen who were the only coordinative body before this committee was 
structured), and the mayor's health coordinator. The goals set forth by 
the chairman of this committee, a physician from Charity Hospital, are 
fairly limited; e.g. speeding up out patient entry into Charity Hospital, 
and continuity of record keeping among the five clinics. The committee 
currently has 314(d) funding for a general inventory of mental health 
service needs. 

The mental health committee chairman said that he would like to "see every- 
thing in Orleans Parish coordinated by the mayor", but he did not feel that 
the infrequent visitations of the mayor's health coordinator to the committee 
sessions were adequate to ensure coordination^ 

Model Cities staff and the mayor's health coordinator did talk to the 
Mental Health Commissioner about developing a mental health program in 
the schools. The -Commissioner agreed that mental health in the schools 
was the priority area* The Commissioner reports these discussions bogged 
down, after some initial enthusiasm. (He wanted Model Cities funds.) The 
mayor's health coordinator has tried to get the mayor involved, but there 
is no comprehensive city strategy at this time. Generally, the city's 
involvement in mental health planning at this point seems mainly aimed at 
keeping informed. The mayor *s health coordinator is involved in too many 
areas to concentrate more time on mental health, at least in regard to a 
mechanism which at present seems to offer little opportunity for effective 
city influence. 

ESEA Title I Planning; Tucson : 

The Model Cities Department's Education Planning Specialist provides liaison 
between the Model Cities Education Task Force and the ESEA Title I Advisory 
Board. This Advisory Board both reviews and participates in local planning 
for Title I funds. 

A combination of Model Cities participation, cooperation of the School 
District and a change in the federal ESEA guidelines resulted in changes 
in the expenditure of ESEA funds from distribution among twenty schools 
to consolidation into ten schools, all but one of which are located in the 
Model Neighborhood. Moreover, utilization of Title I monies is closely 
coordinated with Model Cities education programming, which the mayor and 
council have approved. 
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The Model Cities Education Planning Specialist has no contact with the city 
laanager. Vhlle he thinks that the Model Cities director keeps the manager 
informed » the manager indicates that he knovs nothing about ESEA Title 1 
planning. Although the mayor is also unfamiliar with Title I planning, he 
understands that it is linked in some way with Model Cities. 



Ttie Mechanisms in a Small-City Situation: Pasco, Washington 



The City 

Pasco, with a population of 14,000, is one of a cluster of small, contiguous 
communities in a two-county region of South-Central Washington State, commonly 
referred to as the "Trl-Cities" area. Benton and Franklin Counties have a 
combined population of about 90,000, with no major cities. The area has 
experienced substantial growth since the mld-40^s, primarily due to the ac^ 
tivities of a major Atomic Energy Commission installation. Pasco has most 
of the area's minority and low-income population, which has confronted the 
city with special problems not shared by the neighboring communities. These 
problems intensified in the late 60*8, with racial conflict, budget deficits, 
and a breakdown in the city's ambitious urban renewal program. 



The Chief Executive 

Pasco has a council-manager structure. The present manager was hired recently 
from outside the state as a "trouble-shooter" to deal with the city's multiple 
crises. He accepted the position with the explicit understanding thnt he 
would have maximum flexibility to develop responses to the numerous problems^— 
He is generally recognized as an aggressive and effective administrator. ^ As 
a matter of practical necessity, the manager's first priority has been to 
"get the City legal" by rectifying existing budget deficits, and this crisis 
has absorbed most of his time and energy since he accepted the position. 



Policy Planning 

Policy planning activities are limited in Pasco by the size of the city staff. 
The manager has virtually no staff for broad policy analysis and planning. 
The city planner has nd staff, and must spend his available time on physical 
planning problems. The finance director is also the city clerk. 

The primary procedure for policy formulation is the manager's weekly staff 
meeting with department heads, during which problems are discussed and solu- 
tions determined. Also, new state regulations for local budget formats require 
a functional rather than line item approach. The manager hopes to use the new 
approach for more effective policy direction through the budgeting process. 

The manager has also used the services of other agencies, and particularly 
the area's community action agency, as a resource for policy analysis and 
program development which would benefit the city. 
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City Involveaent in Mechanisms 

There is virtually no staff other than the manager to participate for the 
city in most of the mechanisms* The volume of the manager's personal work- 
load coupled with the city's lack of staff and money have put the city in 
the position of responding to requests for cooperation with outside groups, 
rather than initiating such efforts » The lack of available staff and re- 
sources seems to have limited the manager's present capability and desire 
to expand his influence over resources not previously under the city's 
control. The manager has reacted positively to efforts by other agencies 
(notably the CAA) to have the city participate in various programs* However, 
such cooperative efforts must depend largely on the specific r^roup's ability 
and willingness to supply staff to perform the required program development 
activities* 

Unfortunately, the various areawide bodies operating in the Pasco area are 
in a position to provide only limited assistance to the city. Because 
there is no major city in the area, the mechanisms studied are relegated to 
a 'balance-of-state ' category* The state agencies seem to have given the 
Tri-Cities area relatively low priority; and the mechanisms are generally 
at a very formative stage. The areawide groups generally do not have their 
own professional staff* They must depend on contributions of time made by 
the busy professionals who are members of the groups, and on the very limited 
technical assistance available from the state* The substantive 'products' 
that accrue from these groups, such as construction of a Community Mental 
Health Center in the Tri-County area, seem to have resulted from extra- 
ordinary efforts by various individuals. 

Even if the various areawide groups were better staffed, Pasco would prob- 
ably have difficulties in dealing with the city's problems through areawide 
planning. The city does not have sufficient staff resources to perform an 
advocacy role in such planning efforts. Because most of the area's racial 
and ethnic minorities live in Pasco, the city's interests may not be ade- 
quately recogni£ed in areawide approaches to problems without such advocacy. 
For example, the city manger expresses grave concerns about the merits of 
a Tri-City consolidation recently recoimnended in a regional governmental 
modernization study. Because Pasco's blacks and Mexican -Americans would 
constitute such a small percentage of the population of the consolidated 
city, the manager is concerned that they would not be able to assume a 
politically viable role in relation to the 'new' city's governing body. 

Pasco can use the review and sign-off mechanisms more readily, since they 
are not expected to require additional staff* However, the city manager 
will probably not be able to participate in all the various planning mech- 
anisms to the extent necessary to successfully influence resources. 



Selected Examples: A-95 and CAMPS 

The following experiences with specific mechanisms were selected to illus- 
trate in greater detail some typical problems in the Pasco situatiofi. 
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A-95 ; The Benton-Franklin Governmental Conference (BFGC) is the A-95 Clear- 
inghouse for District 10 of the State of Washington* The state is divided 
into thirteen uniform planning and development districts established by 
executive order of the governor. The office of the governor has been desig- 
nated as the state clearinghouse. 

BFGC was organized in 1966 and has taken the approach with respect to its 
membership that all governmental entities within Benton and Franklin Counties 
should participate, including school districts* The Conference presently 
has twelve members and does not include Pasco School District No. 1 which 
presumably does not participate because of the financial obligations of mem- 
bership. Pasco is represented by one of its councilmen, who indicates that 
he does \ot report extensively about BFGC to the rest of the Council because 
they are "businessmen and very busy and can^t remember all this information 
anyway." 

BFGC has three professional staff members - a director, an associate regional 
coordinator and a land use planner. The associate regional coordinator's 
responsibilities are to monitor the implementation of the grants for which 
BFGC is the applicant and assist member Jurisdictions in the application for 
funds by providing information on available programs, appropriate forms, 
names of contacts, funding sources and copies of similar applications. The 
land use planner does in-house studies, e.g. Bi-Coimty Recreation and Open 
Space Plan, Transportation Plan, etc. BFGC has been the grantee for several 
studies - Governmental Modernization with a HUD 701 demonstration grant, a 
Solid Waste Management Study with state funds, a Bi-County Non-Urban Area 
Water and Sewer Plan with funds from the Farmer's Home Administration, and 
several projects with Law and Justice (LEA) funds including a 20-year law 
and justice plan presently being prepared by a consulting firm. 

The A-95 process was just getting underway in District 10 when the project 
field visits were conducted. BFGC conducted its first orientation for its 
members about A-95 in the spring of X971. the few A-95 notices of "intent 
to apply" which had been processed thus far by BFGC pertained primarily to 
state highway matters. 

There remain differences of opinion about how the A-95 procedure will work. 
For example, BFGC^s director says that the state has agreed that all local 
intents to apply will be sent to BFGC, which will in turn forward them to 
the state clearinghouse and to local entities for review and comment. How- 
ever, state staff indicated the procedure is that local applicants forward 
intents to apply to the state and local clearinghouses simultaneously. When 
questioned about this inconsistency, the state representative said that 
BFGC's director must have missed the last state-sponsored meeting for local 
clearinghouse staff. 

The state and BFGC utilize common forms developed by the state. In addition, 
both the state and the director of BGFC are suggesting that local entities 
utilize the clearinghouses for all programs, regardless of coverage under 
A-95. 
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Since the operation of the clearinghouse is at an embryonic stage , there is 
some discrepancy between the statements of the BFGC director about the way 
in which the clearinghouse will function • and the perceptions of the Pasco 
city manager about the ways in which the clearinghouse does function. 

The major discrepancy in uheir respective descriptions of the process regards 
the point at which intents to apply are forwarded to concerned agencies for 
review and comment. VJhile the director of BFGC indicates that intents are 
sent out as they are received, and prior to BFGC meeting agenda materials, 
the city manger *s filer support his contention that the only intents sent 
to date have been attached to the agenda materials. BFGC^s director indicates 
that eventually intents will be sent out to concerned agencies by the third 
working day after they are received by BFGC. Pasco's city manager would 
receive the intents not only for all projects to operate within the city 
but also for those projects which are proposed for anywhere in the surround- 
ing area« In addition, a full set of agenda materials will be sent to each 
conference member and the city manager for duplication and distribution to 
the other councilmen. Moreover, BFGC's director would also send an agenda 
individually to the police chief and the city engineer if there were an item 
that might interest them. (The director assumes that the city manager will 
take responsibility for circulating the agenda to other city staff at the 
manager's discretion.) 

The city manager is uncertain about how A-95 will function. He attends the 
meetings and several months ago expressed concern that he was only receiving 
the agenda and no back-up information. He characterizes the present 
review activities of the conference as "live and let live". With respect 
to the roles of BFGC's professional staff, he was also unclear. However, he 
has been appointed by BFGC to head their budget review subcommittee, and in 
this context, he will be involved in review.^ng BFGC staff activities. 

The manager has a fundamental disagreement With the position taken by BFGC 
that they will assume no coordinative or planning role with respect to social 
and education programs except those specifically covered under A-95« Feeling 
that there is a need to have such a resource for coordination and informa- 
tion, he is working in cooperation with others in the Bi-County area to form 
what is tentatively called the Benton-Franklin Social and Education Liaison 
Board. It is his hope that social and education agencies and organizations 
will voluntarily use this forum to share Information about and to coordinate 
their respective programs. 

Other city staff members, including the police chief, city engineer, city 
planner, and recreation and parks director, expressed interest during project 
interviews in receiving intents to apply for informational purposes. Upon 
hearing that other staff members were interested in seeing intents to apply, 
the manager hypothesized that they could be presented at his weekly staff 
meetings and reviewed by various departments as needed. The results of the 
reviews could be discussed at the next meeting, so that he could determine 
a tmified course of action for the city. 

GAMPS planning ; The city presently has no relationship with the Tri-City 
Area Manpower Coordinating Committee (CAMPS Committee), which is composed 
solely of the operators of manpower programs and chaired hy the representatives 



of the state Employment Security Department (ESD) . A spokesman for ESD 
said that they are continuously ''elected'' as chairman because it is the path 
of least resistance. (Another member of the coinmittee remembers no election 
and assumed that ESD chairmanship is required.) ESD feels that the burden 
of work is on them; the ESD spokesman could see no particular benefit or 
problem in having the city participate. 

The executive director of the Governor's Manpower Coordinating Committee 
assessed the Tri-City Area Manpower Coordinating Committee as one of the 
"weaker" conmittees. Because of a personnel shortage in his office, the 
state staff person providing supportive services to that committee also must 
provide the same services for three other area committees. The executive 
director is hoping that during the next year the staff person will have to 
provide service to only two other committees in addition to Tri-Cities. 

The state staff was wrestling with the implications of the new Department 
of Labor issuance relative to the structure and function of CAMPS. They 
foresee the need to make drastic changes in the composition of the State 
Committee and hope that the State Committee will make recommendations with 
respect to the composition of local committees. The state staff will be 
pushing for representation from local general purpose government. Although 
state staff view themselves as intermediaries between local committees and 
state departments, the local ESD spokesman said he goes directly to individual 
state departments with probletns or requests, but tries to be "careful of 
channels because of diplomatic considerations." 

The assistant to the governor who is chairman of the State Manpower Coor- 
dinating Committee feels that because of the rigidity of the categorical 
manpower programs, it is unrealistic to think of local committees develop- 
ing a plan as such, but rather a system of linkages between programs. He- 
expressed an additional concern that the Department of Labor "urged" that 
the state CAMPS planning staff be structured separately from the planning 
staff in the state's Planning and Community Affairs Agency (PCAA) . The 
governor would have preferred to locate it in PCAA. 

In response to the proposed •'uplementation by the Department of Labor of an 
"Operational Planning and Control System", whereby program money is to be 
allocated to the regional offices in accordance ^^ith each region's recom- 
mendations relative to program mix, the regional office asked its constit- 
uent states to submit a new type of State Plan. These would include recom- 
mendations concerning program mix, and alternative plans assuming a ten 
percent increase and a ten percent decrease in available funis. The State 
of Washington's Plan incorporated the recommendations of each area committee, 
rather than making recommendations of. its own. Therefore, to the extent 
that the views of local government were reflected in each area plan, those 
views are part of the State Plan^ It remains to be seen to what degree the 
Department of Labor will follow the State Plan recommendations in its funding. 

The director of the local community action agency, a member of the Tri- 
City Committee, seemed to indicate that the dominant influence of ESD Wc4S 
an integral problem of the Committee and, because of this, "members of the 
Committee do not come in with ideas or needs, and do not attempt to use other 
programs to solve the problems." 
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When asked to explain his objectives for the city, the manager mentioned 
employment for the residents of Pascc in two different contexts. When thiF 
came up later in a conversation about vhich mechanisms might be desirable 
to pursue, the manager said ''maybe manpower planning is the place to go." 



Conclusion 

The Pasco situation presents a dilemma for federal poliay-makers concerned 
with supporting the development of local-level planning and coordination. 
At first glance, the Tri-Cities area suggests an ideal situation for policy- 
planning on an area-wide basis, with existing mechanisms playing a major 
role. None of the individual communities are large enough to support exten- 
sive policy planning capacity on their own. Furthermore, the area represents 
a distinct and coherent economic region. 

There are two problems with the areawide approach in the Pasco situation. First, 
most of the areawide planning and coordination mechanisms are dependent on 
state support » and the area has not had high priority in state efforts. As a 
result, the mechanism bodies are relatively understaffed and generally at a 
formative ^tage of development. 

Second, the interests of tne various localities in the area are not homo- 
geneous. Pasco has almost all of the area's racial and ethnic minorities 
and the major concentration of the area's low-income residents. This has 
meant special problems for the city not shared by surrounding localities. 
Because the city is only one of the several communities in the area, and 
represents only about 15 percent of the area's population, Pasco officials 
are concerned that the city's special problems will not be given adequate 
weight in areawide planning* Furthermore, Pasco lacks the staff resources 
to advocate its special interests in areawide, multi-agency activities. 

The dilemma for federal policy centers on the use of the limited federal funds 
available to support local-level planning and coordination. On one hand, the 
federal government is clearly committed to the development of areawide planning, 
for reasons of efficiency and comprehensiveness of viewpoint. On the other 
hand, a large number of federal programs reflect a concern for channeling 
scarce resources to meet the special needs of disadvar taged citizens. The 
Pasco city government is at present one of the major advocates for the 
interests of the disadvantaged in the area. 

The areawide bodies operating in the Tri-Cities could clearly benefit from 
increased federal support foi staffing. At the same time, however, Pasco also 
needs more staff to advocate its special interests in areawide planning and 
coordination activities. Given the limited federal resources available at 
present to support local-level planning, the Pasco situation, and similar 
situations in other regions or metropolitan areas, s^^em to present federal 
policy-makers with a difficult choice imong competing values. 
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Types of Foley PlaYihg 
ana Coordhation Activity 



TYPES OF POLICY PLANNING AND COORDINATION ACTIVIT^^ 



Field staff observed staffing, administration organization, and procedures 
designed to assist the chief executive in defining goals and directing activi- 
ties. Because approaches to the selected mechanisms were just developing In 
most cases, field observations were not limited to planning and coordination 
directly related to the mechanisms. Rather, project staff attempted a more 
general assessment of policy planning capacity in the various cities which 
the local chief executive could draw on in making use of the mechanisms. 

Four kinds of coordination activity were being conducted or were under con- 
sideration in the cities included in the study: 

- Comprehensive planning and budgeting for local revenue- 
supported activities of city deprj. tments . 

- Central coordination of federal assistance applications 
from city departments • 

Policy planning and coordination efforts regarding federal 
assistance programs operated by independent agencies. 

- Comprehensive policy planning encompassing both local revenue- 
supported activities and federal assistance to the community. 

Comprehensive Planning and Budgeting for Local Revenue-Supported Activities 
of City Departments 

Policy planning, in the sense of a basic re-examinatio* of problems, goals, 
activities, and their interrelations, was largely absent in the budgeting 
process of most of the cities. Rising service costs and fixed revenues 
have forced local ofticials to concentrate on "holding the line", maintaining 
basic services which have been cut back to or below minimum levels. With 
most revenues viewed as "locked in" to essential services, the budget process 
in many of the cities was largely a matter of replicating the previous year's 
budget. Attention was focused on minor adjustments, while the basic pattern 
of resource allocation was accepted withcut much review. 

Recent experiments with a more comprehensive planning and budgeting process 
had been attempted in several of the cities. None of these efforts was con- 
sidered to have had much meaningful impact on local government activities. 
Viewed together, they suggest that it is extremely difficult to re-examine 
the basic goals of traditional services. 

Nonetheless, local officials in each of the cities were discussing or taking 
action to expand the comprehensive planuing associated with the budget process. 
Dayton has had uhe most experience in thi: area, and the continuing effort 
there provides an example of one approach. 
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Dayton participated in a major national experiment in Planning-Programmlng- 
Budgeting Systetns (PPBS), the "5-5-5" project sponsored by the Ford Pounda- 
•^tidn and conducted by Ceorge Washington University. A first exercise in 
PPBS had been conducted in the city government two years ago, but the process 
had not yet become an effective part of city operations. In the words of one 
senior official, '*We*re like the company looking at the new computer they 
bought without knowing how to use it." 

In an attempt to utilize PPBS, the city manager was developing a "Task Force 
Management" process. Directors of all key city departments and divisions will 
belong to at least one task force, the titles of which derive from PPBS pro- 
gram objectives. (For example, "Security of Persons and Property", "Home and 
Community Environment", etc.) These titles relate to categories in the capital 
and operating budgets of the city. 

t 

The expected main product of the task forces will be recommendations on city 
budget allocations within the various objective areas. In effect, the various 
members will be expected to reach agreement among their competitive interests 
for funding. In the first year, the starting point in planning will be a dis- 
tribution of expected revenues among the task forces in proportion to the pre- 
vious yearns budget. In subsequent years, the task forces would also recommend 
reallocations among task forces. 

The task force concept was not yet operational as the field visits were con- 
ducted, and local officials were not sure how well it would work. However, 
the city manager had made clear that ha was committed to the idea. He in- 
structed department heads to expect to devote half their own time to planning 
activities. He also Indicated openly that the administrators* jobs depend on 
effective participation in the process. 

The existing planning commission and budget office were not expected to take 
a leading role in the Dayton approach. In Dayton, the "secretariat" for the 
task force process is a unit in the office of the city manager. The budget 
office, planning commission, and CDA will participate in the task forces 
essentially as line departments. A similarly limited role for budget offices 
and planning commissions was emerging in the tentative developments towards 
comprehensive planning and budgeting of some of the other cities. The limited 
role for nominal "planning" and "resource allocation" offices in the cities 
was contrary to the expectaticas of project staff. The city officials involved 
seemed to prefer developing new structures, rather than. altering radically the 
capacity and mission of existing units. 



Central Coordination of Federal Assistance Applications from City Departments 

In each city, various city departments were Identifying and applying for federal 
grants related to the individual unit's activities. In at least one of the cities, 
federal assistance applications were viewed as basically the independent concern 
of the department involved » Departments determined which grants were appropriate. 
Included provisions for local share In their budget requests, and prepared appli- 
cations, with little effective central review or coordination. 

However, officials in each of the cities were indicating a concern for in** 
creased central coordination of grant applications; some of "he cltlea 



had taken steps to achieve greater central control. The basis of this con- 
cern was the recognition that few federal grants are actually "free"; rather, 
most grants place demands on scarce city resources, either immediately or 
in the future. In determining the mix of federal programs for which it will 
apply, the local government is actually setting priorities on the use of its 
own resources* Some of the considerations which have led to a concern for 
central coordination can be categorized as follows: 

Local share ; Most federal programs require some form of matching 
effort by the recipient. Depending on the program, this may in- 
volve cash contributions, or "in-kind" services such as staff time 
or office space and equipment. These are not unlimited quanti- 
ties. Local governments heavily involved in federal programs may 
reach the point at which choices must be made as to which addi- 
tional applications can be backed with the required local share. 

Continuation responsibility : Many federal grants are intended as 
demonstrations, with federal assistance terminating after one or 
a few years. The local government is then left with the problem 
of finding alternative financing or shutting down the project 
involved. The latter option would frequently mean the politically 
difficult task of terminating new services. Local officials were 
concerned about the increasing number of demonstration projects, 
which were creating future financial obligations that expected 
local revenues could not meet. 

Integrating proposed projects into the existing local government 
structure : Absorbing a new project activity into the local govern- 
ment requires the anticipation of a number of practical questions 
irvolying various local units. Generally, projects must conform 
t') city ordinances, staffing must conform to civil service regula- 
tions, facilities and supportive services such as accounting, 
purchasing, maintenance, etc., must be provided. Some of the 
local officials interviewed felt that it is better to work out 
general solutions to problems of this type before submitting 
applications, rather than on an emergency basis after grants are 
awarded . 

/ 

Several of the cities had developed procedures for interdepartmental review 
of federal assistance applications generated by city units. The process in 
New Orleans provides an example. 

The Chief Administrative Officer of New Orleans has established a State- 
federal Programs Review Committee, which is assisted by staff from the 
city's Federal Programs Coordination Office. The committee is composed 
of tne Assistant Administrative Officer as chairman, the Operations 
Administrator, the Operating Budget Supervisor, the Federal Programs Coor- 
dinator > the Director-Secretary of the City Planning Commission, the 
Capital Budget Supervisor , the Director of Property JIanagement, the Direc- 
tor of Finance, the Diredtor of City Civil Service, and the affected depart- 
ment headsv Thiis c^jmiittee Is supposed to review each application for 
federal programs filed through the Federal Programs Office of the CDA seven 
days prior, to the application deadline. 



Since its inception in January, 1971, the policy memorandum from the CAO^s 
office setting up the review committee has been revised several tijnes to 
meet criticisms about its organization. The membership has been expanded 
to include a wider range of decislon-jjakers Including the director of 
property management and the director of the city clA'il service. This enables 
the city to make a better assessment of the complementary budgeting necessary 
to develop a project. In several Instances questions about the building 
space for a suggested activity and the number of staffing positions have been 
raised as a result of the attendance of these officials. The revisions have 
also reduced the number of days from twenty to seven for notification of the 
Federal Prograir 3 Office prior to the submission of applications. In the past, 
the backlog of applications amde review of many proposals, such as the Model 
Cities rep rogr nslng package, a somewhat cursory exercise. The reduction in 
the time to revjL.iw the applications further complicates this problem. 



According to the CDA director, there has been ?. considerable improvement in 
the utilization of this review since its incef»"lon. Several applications, 
including a communicable diseases application from the health department and 
an application from the quasi* Independent parks commission which required 
matching city money, have been reviewed recently by this committee and have 
been rejected. One cxted example of utilizing chls review body Involved a 
critique of a neighborhood playground application, in which a "comprehensive 
recreational survey" was challenged as another meaningless, obvious study, 
and the proposal was revised to shift some funds to site planning. 

The committee was still at an experimental stage as the field visits were 
conducted, and most of the local officials involved were reserving final 
judgment on its utility. 



Policy Planning and Coordination Efforts Regarding Federal Assistance Pro- 
grams of Independent Agencies 

Local government officials differed in their approach to planning ,and coor- 
dination- with regard to federal programs operated by independeitt agencies* 
Some officials favored an "adaptive" approach to coordination with other 
agencies. Others assumed a responsibility for more active leadership In 
defining conmiunity strategies and seeking conformance to those strategies 
by other agencies, as well as by city government departments. 

"Adaptive" coordination : Some of the local ofticials interviewed 
were not interested in trying to Influence the federally-funded 
programs oi Independent agencies operating within their jurisdic- 
tion. Some of these officials basically approved the existing 
diffusion of service-delivery authority, usually on the grounds 
that the city was hard-pressed to maintain its own traditional 
activities, much less intrude in the spheres of other agencies. 
Other officials felt that the political costs of pressuring 
independent agencies for changes in their activity would outweigh 
any possible benefits. In either case, the officials viewed their 
authority and responsibility for influencing programs as limited 
to traditional areas of city service, delivery. They preferred a 
"live and let live" relationship with. other agencies operating 
federal programs In the local jurisdiction. 



This more conservative view of local authority and responsibility 
did not preclude an interest in coordination* Although the 
officials interviewed used other terminology, emphasis tended to 
be on information sharing and voluntary adaptation among various 
units » with the local general government acting in the process as 
one agency among equals. 

Possible benefits of this kind of coordination can be hypothe- 
sized; these might include voluntary reduction of program dupli- 
cation or concentration of resources to attain mutual goals. The 
cities included in the study had not had enough experience with 
the selected mechanisms to indicate how beneficiwi adaptive coor- 
dination activities associated wiuh them are likely to be* Some 
tentative indications from other sources suggest that adaptive 
coordination activity may be cost effective* For example, in 
response to a survey conducted by the National Service to Regional 
Councils, arcawide clearinghouse officials indicated that the sav- 
ings traceable to A-95 reviews substantially outweighed the costs 
of the review process. Much of the "success" of the reviews was 
apparently due to the reduction of overlap in physical development 
programs proposed by adjacent local jurisdictions.* 

Some local officials inteirviewed in the course oi the present study 
felt that the various mechanisms would be useful mainly in providing 
advance notice of other agencies* development plans, so that city 
departments could anticipate new demands for city services and re- 
spond more (efficiently. Other officials, however, were skeptical 
about whether the benefits of adaptive coordination efforts through 
the mechanisms would justify the costs in staff time to use them. 

"Community leadership" coordination : Most of the chief executives 
of the cities included in the study were adopting an approach to 
federal program activity in their jurisdictions of the leadership 
coordination type. Two basic factors seemed to be leading to this 
rWult: (1) most of the cities were facing severe and growing 
problems and a corresponding demand for expanded services, and 
(2) locally generated revenues were not adequate, to meet new ser- 
vice demands, or in some cases, even to na-^ntaiin existing service 
levels. Caught in this squeeze, local officials were looking to- 
other sources of revenue, and federal assistance programs were 
viewed as one of the major opportunities. 

The major thrust with regard to federal assistance was grant smaA- 
ship: securing federal grants and operating projects through city 
departments. The Impact of such funds is substantial. For example, 
one city estimated that about 20 percent of total local general 
governmental activity is supported throug;h various federal programs, 



^"Regionalism, A New Dimension In Local Government and Intergovernmental 
Relations"', National Service to Regional Councils, Washington, D.C., 
page 17. 
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and that portion was expect ^o rise to 25 perct^nt in the next 
fiscal year. The impact of the federal money on local policy is 
probably even greater than these figures suggest. Most local 
officials interviewed agreed that almost all local revenue was 
inflexibly committed to the maintenance of a minlmimi level of 
traditional basic services. Federal assistance programs provided 
most of the opportunity for policy initiatives to meet newly- 
identified problems with new program approaches. 

Although grantsmanship seemed to be the major federal assistance 
emphasis, officials in some of the cities visited were indicating 
increasing interest in federal assistance resources under the con- 
trol of other independent agencies. The concern was to use various 
means of influencing at the city^s disposal to redirect resources 
for greater concentration on priority problems, as defined by the 
local government . 

The definition of a broad leadership role in the community by 
the chief executives involved was based on assumptions about 
their responsibility within the political system. The political 
rationale and incentive for leadership coordination were dearth. 
in Newark and New Orleans, which both have strong mayor government 
structures. 

The * isent mayor of Newark is the first black, incumbent of that 
office. His election represents a victory by a new coalition of 
blacks and white liberals over a long-entrenched political align- 
ment which had been compromised in recent years by corruption In 
the highest offices. The new mayor views his election as a mr^n- 
date for major change in the community, particularly in regard 
to the disadvantaged citizens who are most dependent on public 
services, and who were a major factor in his election. He has 
explicitly defined Kis leadership role as including a concern 
for all services provided within the community, i»nd has stated 
his intention to use?, the powers and influence of his office to 
concentrate all available resources on the city^s problems as 
his administration defines them. 

The election of the present mayor of New Orleans also repre- 
sented a victory by a new political alignment dependent on the 
f i owing political power of the city'e minority groups. An 
iiuportant element of tH** new administration's approach has been 
to increase the impaci jZ federal iuads on the city's problems. 
The mayor has stated his concern to be informed about all federal 
funding within the jurisdiction, and to have an opportunity to 
influence the use of such funds. 

For both mayors, facing deficits in local revenues which threaten 
even the maintenance of basic services. Increased influence on 
federal assistance represents one of the few opportunities to pro- 
duce v:|sible benefits for their constituencies. Moreover, budget 
restrictions and civil service regulations severely limit the 



opportunities to bring new people into the local government 
structure. Staff positions associated with f ederally-funded 
projects are a major source of staffing flexibility for 
bringing the chief executive's supporters, and particularly 
minority gr^up representatives, into act.ve participation in 
local government. 

For these reasons, the two mayors, and to various degrees 
many other local officials in the varioas cities, were inter- 
ested in greater leadership coordinatlv^n of a wide range of ; 
federal assistance programs. 

The mechanisms included in the study were presenting new 
openings for local chief executives interested in a broad 
community leadership role. Using these openings presented 
two closely-related management problems for the local adminis- 
tration. First, there was a developing need for Droader policy 
planning to define goals and preferred activities encompassing 
the spheres of other agencies as well as internal city depart- 
ments. Frequently, the policy planning involved translating the 
local chief executive's general concern (for example, to "do 
something about improving health service delivery in the commun- 
ity") into specific goals and courses of action. Second, super- 
ising the activities of local government units and individuals 
representing local government policy positions through the various 
mechanisms was an increasing problem, as the niimber of city staff 
and offices involved in such activities expanded. 

- Developing "community" strategies : Policy planners 
associated with Model Cities, CAMPS, LEA, and other 
city units were frequently developing strategies for 
policy areas in which the local governments involved 
had not previously assumed responsibility or conducted . 
program activity. This required the development of 
new expertise and of new working relationships with 
other agencies. To deal effectively with agencies v,/ 
which had already accumulated years of experience in 
the various functional areas, city planners had to 
become familiar with the problems involved, know 
the existing programs and possible alternative 
approaches, and define city goals and workable pro- 
gram approaches. Finally , city staff had to develop 
tactics for implementing t.heir plans in cooperation 
with agencies which frequently resented city involve- 
ment in their traditional spheres. Such efforts were 
proving to be very expensive in terms of skilled staff 
time. V • 

The various local governments ware just beginning to 
use the mechanii^ms as means to exert policy influence 
within the community. The few clear examples to date 
of local government policy planning in relation to the 
mechanisms varied considerably in their sophistication. 
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In some cases, city units were using the mechanisms 
to Intervene In the program planning of other 
agencies on ad hoc Issues, often In the Interests 
of disadvantaged groups within the community. For 
example, Model Cities agencies had used sign-off 
negotiations to secure more Jobs for Model Neigh- 
borhood residents on the staff of proposed projects, 
or to direct more services into the Model Neigh- 
borhoods. Such interventions, although beneficial 
in the view of local officials, did not generally 
Involve a basic re-examination of community 
strategies for service delivery. 

In other cases, the goals of city in;'olvement were 
more complex, and 3uggestlve of the special overview 
the local general government could contribute to 
multi-agency planning. One city, for example, is 
trying to shift 314(b) planning from what city 
officials view as a narrow, health professionals' 
focus. "They spend most of their time talking about 
things like combined laundry services for the hos* 
pltals. We're trying to get more thinking about 
how we can make some basic improvements in deliver- 
ing health services in the center city." 

A multi-agency controvereiy over LEA priorities in 
New Orleans suggests the kind of role local govern- 
ments could undertake. The independently-elected 
criminal sheriff of Orleans Parish placed top 
priority on construction of a new facility to replace 
the Parish jail — generally recognized as "one of 
the most medieval institutions in the country." (An 
Inmc te revolt at the jail recently received national 
publicity.) LEA planners in the city government 
recognized the deplorable conditions in the facility, 
but argued that the problem should be viewed in a 
broader context. The clty^s analysis suggested that 
about 40 percent of the Inmates were held for nar- 
cotics-associated violations. Perhaps another 40 
percent of the Inmate population could be traced to 
the overloaded court system* On the basis of these 
figures, the city took the position that the resources 
should be devoted to dealing wit'u root causes rather 
than a large expenditure for incarceration facilities • 

The sheriff was mo:it concerned with his own area of 
responsibility, which he viewed justifiably as a 
crisis situation.. City government staff were, able 
to take a broader view of the problem, across' the 
jurisdictional "ines of various agencies]^, and arrive 
at different idias about solutions* 



- Chief executives supervision of his administration's 
involvement in the mechanism s: Policy planning is 
clearly only part of the problem in community leader- 
ship coordination. The local government's goals must 
be implemented through the efforts of various repre- 
sentatives dealing with, other agencies in the community. 
Supervision of these efforts with regard to the mech- 
anisms Included in the study was creating a new kind 
of managemejcit problem for the lc:al chief executive. 

Local chief executive control of Tcderal funding 
activities seems to have been unstructured until 
fairly recently in most of the cities. The chief 
executive could stay on top of the grantsmanship 
process through occasional informal sessions with 
one or a few officials responsible for the effort. 

Expanding local government participation in the 
various mechanisms for federal program planning and 
coordination seems to have gradually and quietly 
swamped the unstructured approach to chief executive 
control. Although formal lines of supers^ision exist, 
effective supervision and coordination is sometimes 
not taking place. Many of the problems seem to lie 
in 'brganizing the flow of information about mechanism 
involvement, either horizontally between departments 
or vertically between working staff and supervisors 
or official representatives. 

In some cases, local government individuals or 
departmcints are participating in mechanisms, but 
without involving other administration units which 
might be concerned. Frequently, grant applications 
for local government review are not being circulated 
for comment by administration officials who might be 
concerned with the functional areas involved. The 
OEO checkpoint procedure, if functioning at all, was 
almost entirely a perfunctory isign-off which never 
went beyond the chief executive^' s office. Wher 
informed of the procedure, .va'rious officials ex]r.essed 
an interest in reviewingnthe applications. 

Similarly, "city representatives" in certf.in planning; 
bodies were sometimes working iu isolation from the 
rest of the administration. No one in the city 
manager's office in one city knew that Model Cities 
planners had been working for some time with the school 
system's Title I planning process, for example. More 
frequently, various officials were vaguely aware of 
mechanism participation by other units, but had little 
time or opportunity to be informed about the issues at 
stake. 
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""The need for communication is becoming clear in 
situations where more than one city unit is 
involved in a functional area, ox dealing with 
the same mechanism* One city was embarrassed 
by having the police department and the Model 
Cities Agency Independently develop and submit 
similar applications for an LEA discretionary 
grant. The applications were returned wiizh a 
request that the city clarify^ who really wanted 
to do what. The opportunities for this type of 
confusion are clearly expanding. LEA, CAMPS, 
and the various Model Cities functional planners 
are increasing the number of local government 
representatives Involved in the same functional 
areas . 

Theoretically, the various planning councils (LEA, 
CAMPS, 314 [b]) ahould be helpful in catching problems 
like the dual application mentioned above. However, 
dealing with such, councils presents other coordin- 
ation problems for the local government. One LEA 
episode: illustrates the difficulty of having various 
organizational levels of the city administration 
dealing with the same mechanism. The chief executive 
of one local government became Interested in melh^^done 
drug treatment, and asked the police department to 
develop an LEA proposal for a program to be operated 
by the. city. In the course of developing the proposal, 
the planners decided to delegate the project to a local 
independent agency. The assistant city manager, who 
is the city^s representative on the areawide LEA council, 
knew the police department had been involved. He voted 
for tK^^roject without question, and the council % 
approved it. The chief executive presumably learned 
the grant had gone to a private agency, rather than 
to a city department as he had wished, when he read 
the grant announcement in the newspaper. 

On paper, or more sp';cif ically, according to the 
organization charts, none of these problems should 
occur. Nominal lines of authority shoul'd achieve 
coordination through a common struc*:ure of super- 
vision. What seems to be happening is that key 
officials, and particularly the chief executive, 
are becoming overloaded with ^supervisory duties . 
In addition to their general administration, cere- 
monial, and political functions, some of the chief 
executives had Model Cities, CAMPS, LEA, and other 
bpecial units reporting directly and separately to 
them. _ 

In practice, this puts the hurden not only of guiding 
the Individual units, but also of coordinating their 
Q efforts almost solely on the chief executive. 
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Officials in each, of th^ cities had been confronted 
with supervision and coordination problems, and wave 
making attempts to deal with them. Both Newark and 
New Orleans, for exmple, were working to centralize 
planning c/id federal assistance activities in single 
departments. Newark provides an example of extensive 
administrative reorgar nation for central control of 
planning and coordination. 

Planning and coordination had been declared by ordi- 
nance a responsibility of the mayor and the authority 
for such activities delegated to Community Development 
Administration. The ordinance gives the CDA responsi- 
bility for '.he following functions: preparation of 
plans for the hum^an resource and physical development 
of the city; the maintenance of relations with county, 
state and federal government, as well as with other 
governmental agi^ncies and non-governmental organiza- 
tions operating programs within the city; the collec- 
tion and analysis of information dealing with the 
social, physical and economic conditions in the city; 
and the evaluation of operating programs and projects. 
It has also taken over the duties and staff of the 
city planning department and is responsible for the 
operation of Newark^s Model Cities program. 

At the time of the field visits, it was difficult to 
assess how well the Newark centralization approach 
is likely to work. Dislocation associated with the 
chanr,e of local administration and the heavy work 
load associated with the development and operation 
of the Model Cities program^ seemed to be limiting 
the CDA^s overall coordinating role, particularly 
in regard to the activities of other city depart- 
ments. 



Comprehensive Policy Planning Encompassing Both Local Revenue-Supported 
Activities and Federal Assistance to the Community 

The preceding sections describe three types of coordination by the local 
chief executive, including both local revenue allocation and management 
of federa^^ ^slstance-related activities^ Prior to the field visits, 
project SI hypothesized that sc citi 3 might be attempting to combine 
these activities in a systematic and comprehensive planning process. 

Suc.i a process would be an expansion of the local budget procedures to 
include a broad definition of local govctrnment goals, a systematic 
examination of the various programs, both locally and federally financed, 
yhich might contribute to a^ihleving the goals. The basic objective of 
the process would be to identify changes which would reduce overlap, and 
focus programs more effectively on priority local goals. The resulting 
comprehensive pL n would be the basis of the local budget, and would guide 



local j»overninent departments in selecting and preparing applications for 
federal programs. It would also provide direction for local government 
representatives in their attempts to influence multi-agency bodies and 

-rious independent agencies in regard to federal assistance outside direct 
local government: control. 

In fact, some local officials were speculating about such a process, but 
none of the local governments included in the study were very close to 
conducting planning of this type. Two basic obstacles were evident. 
First, as the previous sections indicate, most of the cities were just 
beginning to expand their policy planning capacity. Even with regard to 
the relatively limited problem of traditional local government services, 
the definition of goals and re-examination of activities in the light of 
those goals was proving difficult. The local governments were not ready 
to expand the planning vievT)oint to a broader range of goals and resources. 

A second obstacle is the nature of the federal funding process. From the 
local viewpoint, federal program funds are too unpredictable in amount, too 
uncertain in timing, and too restrictive in their use to justify a compre- 
hensive planning effort. For example, to integrate planning for federal 
assistance programs into the local budget planning process, local officials 
would need to know fairly early in the planning process how much money 
would be available to the locality in the various federal programs during 
the following year. At present, federal funding agencies are not capable 
of providing such information. (HUD's Community Development Office is 
initiating "annual arrangements" with cities in regard to its own programs, 
with the object of providing better information on expected funding to aid 
local planning.) 

Program inflexibility also reduces the initiative for comprehensive local 
planning. There ±r little point in local officials' defining gi als and 
priorities if the ^aoice presented to them is basically "take it or leave 
it" with regard to nariowly-def ined program categories in which funds 
happen to be available. Budget officials generally viewed funds associated 
with federal programs as resources which were for practical purposes alto- 
gether unrelated to the "real" money included in the local budget. 

In spite of the present obstacles, some local officials were talking about 
a parallel devrelopment of local planning capacity and, hopefully, reform 
in the federal funding process which would make more comprehensive planning 
possible. 

For example, some key New Orleans officials see the city expanding its policy 
planning capacity incrementally ox^er the next few years. The central feature 
of the developing structure would be the division between planning activities, 
centered in the expanded CDA, and operations under the chief administrative 
officer. Planning staff in the CDA would develop the basic structure of 
objectives to guide both local revenue allocation and the city's influence 
on federal assistance resources. The functljaal planners in the expanded 
CDA would work directly with city line departm^^nt staff and with officials • 
from independent agencies in developing objectives. The budget office 
would remain in the chief administrator's office, and continue to perform 
what is essentially an accounting rather than planning function. 



Some of the governmental re-structuring required to implement this model 
has already taken place. In addition to the Model Cities program, the 
Youth Opportunity coordinator, a health planner, and CAMPS staff report 
formally to ths CDA director, as does the Federal Programs Coordination 
Office, which was recently shifted from the Chief Administrative Officer^s 
control. The CAP agency, though independent, has close ties to the city 
government and its director works through the CDA. Formally, the LEA 
staff report to the Chief Administrative Officer, but in practice, they 
work directly with the mayor. 

Further re-structuring would shift financial management cicttvities out of 
the CDA inf^ the operational department. Other planning activities would 
either be absorbed in the expanded CDA or brought into closer relationship 
with it. This approach is a longer-range goal, rather than an established 
fact. In New Orleans, as in the other cities, there are different views 
among city officials, and the approach described here is not unanimously 
accepted. However, the mayor supports its key points, and some of the 
preliminary steps have already been taken. 



Summary 

Most of the chief executives of the cities included in the present study 
were interested in some approximation of leadership coordination roles in 
their communities. Their attempts to use the various mechanisms towards 
this end were at a formative stage, but already problems in policy planning 
and internal coordination were evident. Local officials were acting ener- 
getically to deal wit' chese problems in some cases. Although the chief 
executives involved clearly viewed such efforts to be in the best interests 
of their communities, it was too early to assess the benefitb to be derived 
from the coordination activity. 
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APPENDIX: FEDERAL DECENTRALIZATION POLICIES AND LOCAI. PLANNING 



AND COORDINATION 



Federal assistance to states and localities has Increased exponentially 
over the past two decades » from about $2 billion In 1950 to an estimated 
$30.3 billion In Fiscal Year 1971. Although such assistance Is generally 
recognized to have brought substantial benefits, there has been Increasing 
concern about coordination of the numerous assistance programs at the 
state and local level. 

This "'■oncem Is reflected In planning requirements associated with many 
federal programs, and In legislation directed specifically at supporting 
coordination efforts. For example, Section 204 of the Demonstration Cities 
and Metropolitan Development Act of 1966 provided for review of applications 
for many physical development programs jy areawlde plannlt&g bowces. The 
Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 1968 expanded the review process to 
Include state and local governments, and provided for t^e review of social 
and economic development p'/ ejects as well as physical development assls-- 
tance . 

The present federal administration has placed special emphasis on the role 
of state and local general government In coordinating federal assistance, 
as part of the general policy of "responsible decentralization." The 
administration has proposed a number of changes under this general heading 
which, collectively, are Intended to substantially restructure the deliver^ 
of federal assistance. Some review of the problem definition, the;- goals 
and the approaches of the current federal decentralization effort Is useful 
In clarifying the context of the present study. 



The Problem 

Most federal assistance ha^ been provided In the form of "categorical" 
grants — special purpose grants for programs In f ederally-*def Ined cate-- 
gorles of need. Often these grants have been made to existing or newly- 
created special purpose agencies at the state or local level. The result- 
ing system has created a set of Interlocking problems which can be s\m- 
marlzed under three headings: 

Lack of coordination : An analy .Is by the Federal Office of 
Management and Budget (0MB) cites "Overlapping programs at 
the s«;ate and local level," often operated by "new and fre- 
quently .competitive state and local governmental Institutions,"* 



*The quotations cited In this section mlghf have been excerpted from any of 
a number of administration policy atatements or documents* These citations 
are from Special Analyses, Budget of the United States, FY 1971, Section 0; 
and from the President's Special Message to Congress on Revenue Sharing, 
February 4, 1971c 
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Reduced effectiveness due to program rigidity : State and 
local governments must accept federally-defined priorities 
implied in the legislation and guidelines asaociateu with 
categorical grants. The administration has defined this 
problem as follows: "The major difficulty i'^ that states 
and localities are not free to spend these funds on their 
own needs as they see them . . • Because the categories for 
which the money is spent are often extremely rarrow, it Is 
difficult to adjust spending to local requirements. And 
because these categories are extremely resistant to change, 
large sums are often spent on outdated projects. Pressing 
needs are often ignored, therefore, wh le countless dollars 
are wasted on low priority expenditures." This problem has 
been compounded by the administrative burden of dealing with 
the complexities of the grant system, and preparing appli- 
cations which meet the complicated requirements. 

Limited leadership tole for state and local chief executives ; 
0MB cites the "decline in the authority and responsibility 
of chief executives, as grants have become tied to functional 
bureaucracies." This decline is traceable to the program 
rigidity and the creation of "new ^nd frequently competitive" 
governmental institutions described above. 

A substantial portion of the federal assistance to any 
locality "by-passes" local general government completely, 
and is administered by state departments or various local 
special-purpose bodies (school districts, hospitals, housing 
authorities, and many others). Few chief executives are 
likely to have complete knowledge of how much assistance 
affects their jurisdictions, or how. The problem is com- 
pounded by overlapping general governmental jurisdictions. 
For example, a county may be operating programs within a 
city's jurisdiction with little or no consultation with 
tne mayor. Much of the assistance which does go directly 
to the local general government is subject to the program 
rigidities discussed above. In either case, whether the 
assistance by-passes local gt^mment or is provided in 
narrow categories, the Tocal chief executive has at best 
limited influence on how the assistance resources are used. 



The Goals 

Strengthening leadership at the state and local levels seems to be a goal 
in its own right for the present idmlnistration, reflecting basic assump- 
tions about the advantages of decentralized authority. Increasing the 
leadership role of states and localities, and particularly the executive 
leadership roles of governors, mayors, and other chief officials, has two 
broad objectives with regard to federal assistance: 

Innovation. for more effective programs : States and localities 
« re viewed as potential "laboratories for modem government." 
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Increased state and local Influence over federal resources is 
expected to result ultimately In more effective use of those 
resources. "Because (state and local) officials live day in 
and day out with the results of their decisions, they can 
often measure costs and benefits with greater sensitivity 
and weight them against one another with greater precision. 
Because they are closer to the people they serve, state and 
local officials will often have a fuller sense of apprecia- 
tion of local perspectives and values/' The states and 
localities, if granted greater influence, are expected to 
be agents for beneficial change. 

Coordination ; Various legislative proposals envision a role 
for general government, and particularly for the mayors and 
managers of larger cities, in coordinating the federally- 
funded activities of independent agencies. For example, 
mayors or city managers would play a leading role in locals- 
level, multi-agency planning for most federal assistance in 
manpower training and law enforcement* 

In general, then, the federal administration's expectation for increased 
state and local leadership in federal assistance is that it will produce 
more effective, better coordinated programs. 

Approach to Decentralization 

The various legislative proposals to support state and local leadership 
have two main thrusts: (1) to increase the authority of state and local 
officials — particxilarly governors and mayors — over federal programs, 
and (2) to support an expanded policy planning and management capacity 
in state and local general governments. 

Increasing state and local government authority over federal 
programs ; The administration has proposed a series of measures 
which would make federal programs more flexible for state and 
local planning, and give governors and mayors more authority 
over what an 0MB analysis refers to as ''nearly autonomous 
functional bureaucracies at each level of government." The 
legislative proposals, which have been widely discussed, in- 
clude "general" revenue sharing and the various "special" 
revenue sharing measures.* The latter proposals are essenti- 
ally consolidations of existing categorical grants into 
broader categories ("Urban Development," "Transportation," 
etc.) which permit more flexibility for state- and local-level 
planning. In addition, the various federal departments are 
working towards a number of non- legislative changes to consoli- 
date and simplify existing grants* 



*Urban Community Development, Rural Community Development, Education, 
Manpower Training, Law Enforcement, and Transportation. 



Collectively, the various proposals represeuL an attempt to 
ihift authority over resources, between govemipental levels, 
ard in some cades, towards a reshuffling of authority within 
governmental levels* General revenue sharing, as both its 
proponents and opponents agree, would mean more authority 
over the given funds for states and localities, and corres- 
pondingly less authority for Congress and the federal depart- 
ments. The grant consolidatlor efforts would have a similar 
effect, although authority to allocate funds among the major 
functional areas would remain in Washington, 

Some of the proposals would also increase the authority of 
general governments, and particularly of mayors and managers 
of larger cities, in the allocation of funds and program 
management. In effect, this would represent a shift of 
authority to the chief executives from the independent agencies 
and functional bureaucracies operating at the same govern- 
mental level. For example, special revenue sharing in man- 
power training would establish local general government as 
the "prime sponsor" of manpower services. This arrangement 
is intended to expand greatly the influence of general govern- 
ments over other agencies involved in manpower training, such 
as public employment offices, local education institutions, 
and welfare agencies. 

Supporting policy planning and management ; In conjunction 
with the revenue sharing measures, the administration has 
proposed an expansion of the comprehensive planning assis- 
tance program administered by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (the "701" planning program) • The program 
would be retitled the "Community Development Planning and 
Management Program". Its general purpose would be "to help 
states and localities develop the capacity to manage their 
own resources effectively, as well as those made available 
under Federal programs." Proposed funding for the "new" 
program is $100 million in Fiscal Year 1972, double the 1971 
funding for UUD's 701 program. 

fhe federal definition of planning and management capacity 
— what it is, and what it is expected to accomplish — was 
somewhat tmclear as field work on the present project began. 
HUD administrators of the 701 program express interest in 
shifting from the original fairly narrow emphasis on physical 
development planning to more general support of "executive 
management'*, and recent program guidelines reflect this thrust 
in very general terms. Some states are reportedly beginning 
to use 701 funds in this way, building up the planning capacity 
of governor's offices for more effective control and coordina- 
tion of the various state departments and agencies. There has 
been no experience as yet with UUD grants direct to localities 
under the new guidelines. 
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